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“READING BETWEEN THE LINES 
OF YOUR BLESSED LETTER...” 


“Reading between the lines of your blessed letter, I that, ever. And my faith and hope in you keeps my 
feel again the warmth of your love, and your un- head up and my heart high, while silently I pray 
shaken belief in our future together. Just to know for the day they'll come—to deliver us from eyjj 
there is still in the world such faith as yours is enough —to bring me home to you again. 


to keep me sane. Just to know that you somehow i , 
: Home—where I want unchanged, just as I remem- 


ade a hi , Christmas f » children is e g : , 
made a happy Christmas for the children is enough ber them now, all the things that I hold dear. The 


to keep hope alive. : : 
E i right of a man to think and speak his thoughts, the 


“I shared your letter with the others. It’s what they right of a man to live and worship as he wants, the 
live for, too. The knowledge that our wives and right ofa man to work and earna just reward' 


mothers and sweethearts are keeping our homes to- . , : 
“Don’t ever let these be lost. Keep everything just 


as it is until I come back . . . back to America where 
no armed guard bars the door to liberty . . . where 


gether—while they help to forge the weapons that 


will some day set us free. 


‘Reading between the lines of y blessed lette . . 
A teading between the lines of your dlesse 1 letter, I there will never be a barbed wire fence between a 
cnow that once again the sirens will howl ove ‘ . . 
webs that once again the sirens wi l over manand his opportunity to work and build and grow 
<io, and bombers will fly so low we'll see > - 16 . . 
okic - on ll fly so lo e'll see the and make his life worth living—this war worth 


stars on thei wings. . . >? 
1 1 ig: 


*‘So every day I look to the sky, waiting for them to 
come again. They will come—no one of us doubts NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Keep their spirits up! 
Wr telettersregu orly 
to Fighting Men at 


Home and Overseas. 
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NASH GE KELVINATOR 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 


In Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Applionces. 
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How'd you like to carry home 


500 POUNDS OF CANDLES? 


YOU: What on earth for? What 
would I do with all those 
candles? 


Why, they’d light your home for a 


month. 


YOU: Light my home? But I’ve got 
electricity! 

Yes, but if you didn’t have it, you’d 

need about a quarter-ton of candles 

to do the same job. 


YOU: A quarter-ton? That’s a lot of 
candles! 


It’s a lot of money, too. It would 
cost you about $200. 


YOU: Wow! I couldn't afford that. . 


My monthly electric bill now 

is only three dollars or so. 
Well, that’s just about average. But 
remember that only about 85c of it 


goes for light. The rest runs your 
radio and refrigerator — 


YOU: Say, electricity’s pretty cheap 

when you come to think of it. 
Yes sir! Cheaper than it’s ever been. 
You're getting about twice as much 


electricity for your money today as 
you got fifteen years ago. 


YOU: How can that be? My bill 


hasn't changed, 


SNUFF OUT THE AXIS 








BY BUYING BONDS! 


But think of the electric appliances 
you've added. Fifteen years ago, did 
you have an electric refrigerator? 
YOU: N-no. 

Radio? Electricmixer? Electric clock? 
YOU: No... . Say, how come I do 
get more electricity now? 
That’s easy. Experience — efficiency 
— sound business methods — 

YOU: | don’t get it. 


It’s simple. The electric companies 





under business management know 
their job. That job is to give you the 
best possible service at the lowest 
possible price. And they’re doing it! 
Today—when most other prices have 
been going up — ELECTRICITY IS 
STILL CHEAP! 
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War tides. As United States Army 
forces mopped up the last remnants of 
Japanese resistance on Attu Island in the 
Aleutians, the air forces of the Allies 
maintained a prolonged air assault over 
Europe. Britain’s RAF scored a spectacular 
victory by breaching two of Germany’s 


largest dams. Resulting floods crippled 
war industries throughout the Ruhr. 
Meanwhile, British and U.S. air forces 


continued large-scale raids on Axis strong 
points in the Mediterranean, heavily bomb- 
ing Sicily and Southern Italian ports, de- 
stroying large numbers of Axis fighters. 

In the Pacific, the U.S. Army pounded 
Wake Island with a surprise bomber raid 
Promise of still more bombs to come was 
aimed at Japan with the announcement in 
Washington that the United States pro- 
duced more than 500 heavy bombers in 
April, that 1944 objectives call for output 
of around 1,000 of the four-engined bombers 
monthly, exclusive of new super-bombers. 


Rationing. Letter carriers began dis- 
tributing 40,000,000 application cards for 
War Ration Book Three, providing new 
stamps to replace those running out in ex- 
isting books. Other rationing actions: 
Office of Price Administration extended 
through June 7 the time in which con- 
sumers may use blue stamps G, H,. and J 
for processed foods: also announced that 
the next three sets of blue stamps in Ra- 
tion Book Two, K, L, and M, will be- 
come valid on May 24 and continue to be 
valid through July 7. 
Restrictions on sale of used 
car and truck inner tubes were removed. 
Stamp 18 in Ration Book One was made 
valid June 16 for purchase of one pair of 
shoes, but no expiration date was set. 


passenger 


Food. OPA rejected grade labeling of 
canned fruits and vegetables, adopted the 
canning industry’s suggestion that grade 
identification be marked on invoices. 
War Food Administration reduced by 
30,000,000 cases the quantity of canned 
fruits and vegetables canners must set 


___ The March of the News 








aside from the 1943 pack for Government 
use. The move releases for future civilian 
use 23,000,000 cases of canned vegetables, 
mostly corn, peas, spinach, tomatoes, snap 
beans, and 7,000,000 cases of canned fruits. 


Lend-Lease. A supplemental appropria- 
tion of $6,273,629,000 for Lend-Lease dur- 
ing the year starting July 1 was recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations 
Committee. The Committee cut $150,000,- 
000 from the Budget Bureau’s requests, in- 
tended for agricultural and industrial com- 
modities, but cited the need for shipping 
supplies to civilians in liberated areas such 
as North Africa. The bill would increase 
total Lend-Lease funds appropriated since 
March, 1941, to $24,683,629.000, exclusive 
of munitions and naval vessels transferred 
from the Army or Navy to Allies. 


Civilian goods. War Production Board 
said no further restrictions would be 
placed on paper in book publishing for the 
time being, but ordered the greeting card 
industry to cut its use of paper during the 
rest of 1943 to 40 per cent of 1942. 


Small business. A survey of smill » 


ufacturers indicates that 58 per cent are 


working on war orders, Office of War In- 
formation reported. The study was made 
at the request of war agencies and reveals 
that, of the 42 per cent not engaged in 
one-fourth have 
been unable to get contracts and the rest 
have not tried to get them. Col. Robert W 
Johnson, of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., said the report shows that 
distress in small not 
spread, although acute where it does exist 


war production, about 


chairman 


business is wide- 


Job control. Changes in job-transfer 
rules will be made to permit teachers to 
take higher-paying teaching positions next 
autumn, War Manpower Commission of- 
ficials said. The changes also will permit 
teachers to take higher-paying vacation 
jobs in essential activities without endan- 
gering their regular positions. 
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Balcony Scene 


Next time you read a headline that says 
“too Fryinc Fortrresses Raw Axis,” 
remember this scene. It is one of the 
reasons such raids are possible, not just 
on one front alone but in many parts of 
the world simultaneously! 


You are standing on a balcony in the 
Boeing plant at Seattle. If you are at all 
familiar with conventional airplane con- 
struction, the first thing that strikes you 
is the “chrysalis” appearance of much of 
what you sce . the unusual effect 
of bodies without wings. 

One method of aircraft production is 
to move the airplane under construction 


down a long assembly line, picking up 


a part here and a part there. Thousands 
of complicated interior installations are 
made in the plane as it progresses. 


Boeing, by using new and different 
production methods, has proved that it 
can build more pounds of airplane struc- 
ture per unit of floor area than by any 
other method devised for similar struc- 
ture. It employs a multiple-line system 
to pre-complete each major section of the 
Fortress,* including all interior installa- 
tions. Final assembly is thus simplified 
into merely a joining and hooking-up 
pr cess, 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The result is that Boeing has con 
stantly increased its schedules until to 
day its rate ot production on Flying 
Fortresses is more than 4 times greater 
than at the time of Pearl Harbor, with 
total deliveries for 1942 eight times 
those of 1941. Boeing output is highest 
of any company making airplanes—per 
man, per machine, per unit of Hoor space. 


When peace is finally won, Boeing 
production and engineering skills will 
be turned toward giving you interesting 
new products, superbly designed. And of 
any product you can know if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


FLYING FORTRESS AND 


TRATOLINER'* 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





Air Supremacy Starts in the Test Tube 


In the birth of a new plane or airplane engine, the mate- 
rials to be used—and the behavior of the very atoms which 
compose these materials—must be closely examined and 
understood. 


In developing Fairchild Ranger aircraft engines, Fairchild 
engineers make use of scientific instruments and tech- 
niques seldom found in industrial laboratories. Their pur- 
pose is to assure, by scientific prediction, the most skillful 
use of materials. These same advanced metallurgical and 
chemical laboratory facilities control 
the quality of Ranger materials in the 
rush of wartime production. 


. : Dec. 9, 1941 
the most complex wing and fuselage 


curvatures. This gave the United 


Nations a practical substitute for aluminum with which to 
build its planes. 

Thousands of new pilots and crews had to be trained— 
quickly. That meant training planes in great quantity... 
planes with many of the characteristics of actual combat 
ships. The now famous Fairchild primary, crew, bomber 
and gunnery trainers filled the need. They, too, had to 
survive the test of laboratory analysis. 


These achievements, born in large part in Fairchild la 


——_—__————— oratories, are helping the United Ne 
“ON THE BEAM” tions to win supremacy in the air. 


“The United States does not consider it a sacrifice There are more such achievements 
Out of their “test tube” Fairchild to do all one can, to give one’s best to our Nation, still 

: when the Nation is fighting for its existence and 
engineers evolved the Duramold proc- its future life. Rather, it is a privilege.” 


. —P, e vosevelt’s address to the Natio 
ess by which wood can be moulded to President Roosevelt’s address to t ation 


“in the test tube.” Like their 
predecessors, they wili bear the Fair- 
child “touch of tomorrow’ —bringing 


Buy More Wor Bonds ond Stamps! us a great part of aviation’s future— 


today, when we need it most. 


AE=TAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGTAH Washington, D. C. 


As_a civilian, you are to find breaks going against you from now on; you're 
to face some more complications in trying to maintain life somewhat as usual. 

Just to show what we mean..... 

Your gasoline supply problems will grow more acute, not less. That is true 
in the East. It may become true in the Middle West. Reasons: (1) demand of the 
military is skyrocketing; (2) military insists on taking gas from the East Coast. 

So: Vacation plans prob2bly can involve no driving in the East. Use of a 
car for pleasure is to be hazardous; is to involve risking the loss of any 
ration. This limit is needed if busses are to run, trucks to run. 

Your B and C cxrd_ renewal may be less automatic. Boards are told to be 
less liberal, to require more of a showing of need. You might, possibly but not 
probably, lose your A card. Some officials favor that. Most do not. Idea now 
is to force a cut in T card use before cutting ordinary coupon values further. 

Then: Your food problem is to grow very much more difficult. That is due 
to: (1) sharply rising military and Lend-Lease demand; (2) very poor weather in 
vital Midwest corn-growing area. A poor 1943 corn crop could knock ;the props 
from under U.S. food supply, could seriously affect meat, poultry, tilk output. 
Egg rations are hinted at now. Milk rations aren't impossible for some areas. 

You'll probably find your honest grocer with less and less food to sell. 
That is because the Government is not protecting him. It is because bootlegging 
of food is encouraged by lax enforcement of price ceilings, ration rules. 

In another field: Your family, if a city family, and the husband under 38, 
is more and more likely to be affected by the draft. Decision seems to be to go 
ahead with building a mass Army, to push along with plans for large-scale draft. 

So: City families must prepare for more uncertainty. And: There is grow- 
ing prospect that present draft favoritism to farm families may not always remain. 


























ich to All in all, civilian life promises to become steadily more complicated; it 
promises to take on more and more aspects of a depression in the midst of a 

ned— boom in income. There is a year or two more of belt tightening ahead. 

YY oc 

ombat As for the war.....Roosevelt-Churchill hints suggest this: 

= Bombing: To be given a try as the knockout weapon in both wars; to be the 

iad to 


main weapon used in hitting directly at Germany in Europe during this year. 
Invasion via England: Nothing big probable in 1943. Big raids; no more. 

















Id lab. Invasion via Sicily-Italy: On the schedule. And: Italian collapse likely 
ed Na- within a relatively few months. That is to be part of the Mediterranean cleanup, 
pi part of the task of opening invasion routes from the South of Europe. 
er Japan: Now in line to receive a definitely increased amount of attention. 
» Fair We tell you of the invasion paths into Europe on page 15. 
ingin) 
oe It is true that more U.S. military forces are in the Pacific than Atlantic. 
Army: Maybe half of overseas forces is now in the Pacific. 
Navy: A very heavy preponderance of forces is in the Pacific. 
That isn't true of Army Air Forces, however. It isn't true of big bombers, 
of the weapons that are doing the offensive work in this war. It is just true 
oN over) 
ie) 
aia LUME XIV—NO. 22 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


of numbers of men, not of ships to carry supplies, not of supplies themselves, 
not of aircraft and pilots. 

Furthermore: U.S. military forces in the Pacific to date largely are forces 
for defense, scattered from Australia to Attu. They are, as yet, not forces for 
offense on an impressive scale, not forces concentrated for a drive that would 
be disastrous to Japan. They were the minimum needed to stop Japan's offense. 

And: There is no sign that Roosevelt-Churchill conference is changing the 
1942 decision to center attention on Germany. However: It iS apparent that the 
Japanese will begin to know that U.S. is gathering an immense offensive strength, 



















































Real Roosevelt-Churchill conference this time wasn't so much war strategy. 
It wasn't where to fight next, where to send troops, where to concentrate. 

That had been determined earlier. Not a great many changes were called for, 
Main attention was on world politics, world economics, on what to do with Italy, 
for instance, when she cracks up; what about the Balkans, Poland, even France. 

It's a search for the basis of a _British-American agreement on postwar, on 
who is to rule and where, as well as how. There is nothing definitely decided, 
no specific plan, no commitments. There does seem to be this line of thought: 

In the case of Italy..... 

A period of military rule to follow Surrender. 

No purge. No left-wing revolution. No encourarement for labor rule. 

A recognition of antifascists in the former ruling group. A parliament to 
be revived, maybe a constitutional monarchy accepted. 

And: There may be some shift of leadership in the industrial group, some 
turn from the men who helped align Germen and Italian industry for war making. 

In the case of a defeated Germany..... 

Military rule to follow surrender. No immediate recognition of anv existing 
German group as entitled to govern. But: No revolution, no left-wing coup. 

Then: An effort to break German financial and economic rule in Europe. An 
effort to unscramble, to decentralize lines of control that now run to Berlin 
from every nook and cranny of the continent. An effort to break down cartels, 
to take away from Germany the economic power built up since the last war. 

There is some talk of a politicyl hreaking up of Germany, a division of the 
country into several pieces. That is not now the probable approach. The idea, 
instead, seems to be to weaken German economic power, her hold on other countries. 

After that: Political and territorial issues would be settled gradually. 

In the case of France..... 

Parliamentary government to be restored quickly. 

Old ruling group, fascists excluded, probably would be restored, pending an 
election. No revolution, no encouragement to a left-wing movement. 






























































Roosevelt-Churchill approach to postwar Europe is pictured as conservative; 
as not designed to give power to revolutionary forces turned loose by war. 

Also: That approach is to emphasize the elimination of excessive tariffs. 
It is designed to restore a basis for relatively free trade, for a revival of a 
competitive economic system once the controlled system is scrapped. 

Great question mark in all this planning is Russia's attitude and 
influence. 











To turn back to more immediate domestic problems..... 

Cost of living: Trend will continue gradually upward; will be reflected 
both in quoted prices and in declining quality. 

Food prices: No sign that OPA really has those prices under control. 

Inflation: It continues to be the slow, creeping kind. Little danger of a 
big runaway price inflation so long as war controls are maintained. It's in the 
postwar period that inflation will threaten. See article on page 13. 





j See also pages 18, 20, 49. 
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+531 men and women in Congress debate the destiny of 
our nation...but through radio and the press 130,000,000 
other Americans are made aware of the issues, too... 
learning the pros and cons, actually HEARING all sides 
of each question... creating a radio ‘“‘Committee’’ of 
ve; 130,000,000 informed Americans who help decide the 
future of their country... 


an 


| 





a Our deraocratic way of life encourages full freedom of 
discussion on every issue. Not only in Congress, but outside 
of it. Not only by public officials, but by private citizens. 
And free radio has helped keep this old American creed a 
vital force in our daily life. For example, the President of 

the United States addressed the nation 20 times over the 

radio in 1942 . .. Congressmen, Cabinet members, Govern- 

Ment agencies and representatives of important groups 





NHR chimes 





Committee of 130,000,000 








These services are among the benefits 





. More 
than 6000 war announcements were carried by NBC 
in 1942. 


broadcast their viewpoints throughout the year. . 


The most scrupulous care is exercised by NBC to keep these 
programs of public information and public service impartial, 
unprejudiced, free from bias. And it is possible to do so only 
because American radio is completely free and independent. 
It receives no grant except a license to use the air. It receives 
no revenues except those drawn from advertising. It is 
therefore self-supporting, owing allegiance to no political 
party, no special group, no sectional interests. 


It is this independence, joined with responsibility, that en- 
ables America’s free radio to function as an effective instru- 
ment of our democratic way of life. 


of the American system of free radio... 


This is the NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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Unique Paper Helps 
Protect Essential Foods 


It’s Grease-Resisting, Boil-proof 








With food playing such a vital role in 
the war, every ounce must get utmost 
protection—must reach 
its objective fresh and 
wholesome. That’s where 
Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment comes in. 
This paper has double 
Withstands boiling protective qualities. It 
withstands both mois- 
ture and grease. Soak it 
in water—even boil it, 
and it will remain firm 
and strong. Pour grease 
onit,then rubandsee how 
it resists penetration. 
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Resists grease 





War Time Packages 
Patapar Lined 


War demands and shortages have re- 
sulted in important new uses for Patapar. 
For example, many foods formerly put 
up in tin cans are now being packed in 
special containers fortified with inner 
liners of Patapar. 


Hot Weather Ahead! 





Food Wrappers Face Severe Test 


Heat brines moisture and grease to the 
surface of foods. This surface moisture 
and grease can work fast on wrappers, 
causing them to “fog up”—disintegrate 
—leak. A hot weather safeguard is a 
wrapper that is both and 
grease-resisting—like Patapar. 


Are YOU Faced With A War 
Packaging Problem? 


If so, it may pay you to 
investigate Patapar. For 
full information write us 
outlining your problem in 
detail. 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


insoluble 











Look for this 
Keymark on 
food wrappers 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 240 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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YOU CANNOT avoid paying corpora- 
tion income taxes on the gain your com- 
pany made when it sold stock to employes. 
The United States Supreme Court has re- 
fused to court 
which held that a corporation, in reselling 
its stock to employes at a price higher 
than it originally paid for the stock, made 
a taxable gain. 


review a circuit decision 


* * * 


YOU CAN now get a priority preference 
rating for the use of facilities of your sub- 
contractor. A new facilities rating system 
inaugurated by the War Production Board 
provides, however. that priorities over fa- 
cilities will be granted only for contracts 
calling for construction equipment; facili- 
for maintenance or repair of ma- 
chinery or plant of essential producers, or 
contracts calling for the fabrication or 
processing of material. 


ties 


~ * * 


YOU CANNOT extend a priority rat- 
ing for incandescent. photoflash, fluores- 
cent or glow-discharge lamps unless you 
hold an AA-4 or higher preference. WPB 
makes this ruling to protect the supply 
for civilians. 


* * ¥ 


YOU CAN probably resist the inclu- 
sion of foremen and supervisors in a col- 
lective-bargaining unit that also includes 
ordinary workmen. The National Labor 
Relations Board ruled in one 
that proposals of bargaining units to in- 


has 


case 


clude foremen are inappropriate. 
* * 7 


YOU CANNOT move eggs into cold 
storage except to maintain ordinary in- 
ventories. The War Food Administration 


has ruled that no eggs may move into 
storage and that all eggs in storage 


must be moved out after June 15, except 
those kept on Government account. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying income 
taxes on the income from a portion of a 
family partnership that you transfer to a 
trust for the benefit of your children, if 
you continue to control the property in 
the trust. The Tax Court of the United 
States so rules in two recent decisions. 


News - 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. ° 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisic 
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YOU CANNOT continue to use cog 
in equipment for oil wells. water 
gaming machines, or slide fasteners, y 
those fasteners are made for military 
ders. The WPB has revised its rules 
erning the use of copper and these 
are among those now prohibited. 





























* * * 

YOU CANNOT be reimbursed, 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contractor, for your 
for technical 
ploves to enable you to fulfill the cont 
The Comptroller General rules that ¢ 
expenses are not reimbursable costs, 

















penses in advertising 























* * 

YOU CANNOT upset any frozen 
duction or delivery schedule fixed by 
by eliminating or altering the preced 





























of purchase orders unless vou get auf 








zation from the War Production Be 
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YOU CAN, as a distributor, charge ¢ 
retail ceiling price for copper sulphate 
sold at retail in lots of less than 9 
pounds if the chemical is to be used asa 
agricultural insecticide. Office of Price Ai 
ministration so rules. 

YOU CANNOT charge more than 1) 
specific ceilings established for package 
cosmetics. These ceilings. issued by OP4 
cover prices of manufacturers, wholesale 


and retailers for cosmetic items. 


* * % 


YOU CAN probably count on sufficiet§ PF 
supplies of paper boxes to package from 
foods. Restrictions on the manufactured— ™ 
paper boxes for this purpose have beg @ 
revoked by WPB. Ww 

Wi 

YOU CAN expect slight reductions afte 
June 1 in your coal bills. OPA has miki th 
that dealers must reduce prices for og ™ 
to reflect the reduction in railroad freig! wi 
rates that will take place on that dae m 

ar 


YOU CAN increase the price of fi of 
cream sold in bottles or paper contains th 
by 20 cents a gallon. OPA allows the®y 
crease to line up prices with bulk sales. § sp 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus ¢ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae UNiTeD State 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent 
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made to order for Uncle Sam 


When nature stirs up a 76-mile 
per hour wind it’s called a hurri- 
cane. But at Wright Field aero- 
nautical laboratory, Air Force 
engineers can now “turn on” a 
wind of 25 times that force— 
with velocities up to 400 miles 
per hour. 

As this hurricane howls 
through a huge tunnel, past plane 
models 16 feet in span, engineers 
watch through sealed windows 
inthe test chamber. Design faults 
are corrected before planes go 
into actual production. Hundreds 
of hours and scores of lives are 
thus saved. 


To push air around at such 
speeds, two 40-foot propellers are 
required, each with 16 blades, 
tach blade as large as the wing 
of a small plane. Propeller as- 
semblies weigh 41 tons apiece. 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


Driving these huge fans is a 
40,000 hp induction motor, the 
world’s largest—designed and 
built by Westinghouse. 


In designing this 125-ton 
power plant, Westinghouse engi- 
neers worked for months with 
engineers at Wright Field. In 
addition to its great size, many 
other problems had to be solved. 
The drive must be capable of 
wide speed adjustment—and be 
able to hold any desired speed con- 
stant. These and other problems 
all were satisfactorily solved. 

Such co-operative effort is 
typical of W. E. S. This kind of 
engineering service is available 
to you, on any problem involv- 
ing electrical power. Just phone 
your nearest Westinghouse office. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. j-91015 


ghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


\ kt 3 eee Mook 


WY estincuouse 
'SNGINEERING 


Service 


A nationwide corps of engineers offers 
you electrical and production experience 
gained through years of working with 
your industry. 

These men can give you assistance on 
these vitally important activities: 

Product development: engineering 
of equipment to meet war requirements. 

Maintenance: help in making exist- 
ing equipment serve better, last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning and re- 
building obsolete equipment for useful 
service. 

Material substitution: adapting 
available replacements for critical 
materials. 

W. E. S. is available to a// industries. 
Put it to use today on your production 
problems. 











(New restrictions on the use of gasoline, 
including a ban on pleasure driving, are 
reducing the use of automobiles in the 
East, and may be extended to the Middle 
West. The reason for the narrowed regu- 
lations is a sudden shortage of petroleum 
in the Eastern area due to military re- 
quirements abroad. At present, the restric- 
tions apply in Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine, the District of Columbia, and por- 
tions of West’ Virginia. Motorists in that 
area and in sections that may be affected 
later are trying to get a clear idea of 
just what car use is permissible.) 


First of all, they are asking whether they 
can drive to and from work and in 
the course of their usual business. 


Yes. But car owners are requested to use 
public transportation where possible. 


After that comes the housewife who 
wants to know if she may use the 
family car to do the family shopping. 

Yes, but only if the purchases are es- 

sential and immediately needed, if they 

cannot be bought close by, and then only 
if public transportation is inadequate. 


What about the Victory gardener whose 
garden is some distance from home? 


The Victory gardener may drive to and 
from his garden under certain conditions: 
If public transportation is inadequate; if 
his labor is necessary for cultivating the 
garden; if the garden is operated to “pro- 
duce a substantial portion” of the food 
that his family consumes. All three re- 
quirements must be met, and the rules 
emphasize that the Victory gardener must 
be able to prove that they have been met. 


May the car be used for family visits? 


Only in cases of serious illness, and not 
even then if the trip can be made by 
streetcar or bus. 


May service men on furlough and men 
about to be inducted use their cars? 


Yes, but only to visit relatives and friends 
and transact essential personal business. 
Inductees using automobiles must be able 
to show their induction papers. 


Is driving to a restaurant permissible? 


Yes, if home eating facilities and nearby 
eating places are lacking and no adequate 
public transportation is available. 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT THE BAN ON PLEASURE DRIVING 


What about driving to meetings of clubs 
and other organizations? 


No matter how useful the work of the 
organization, rank-and-file members are 
forbidden to drive to meetings. But officers, 
trustees, and directors who must attend in 
order to transact business and safeguard 
club property may drive if public trans- 
portation is inadequate. 


You may use your car, however, to get to 
meetings of groups or organizations direct- 
ly connected with your occupation or pro- 
fession, but not if public transportation is 
available. 


May war workers and public welfare 
workers continue to use their cars ? 


Yes, if their work contributes directly to 
the war effort or to public welfare. Driving 
is permitted without qualification for per- 
sons soliciting funds in campaigns con- 
ducted by the Red Cross or similar organi- 
zations. 


What about attendance at church serv- 
ices and religious ceremonies and 
services in general? 


The car may be used, if public conveyances 
are not available. A wedding guest may 
drive to a wedding, unless streetcar or bus 
is available, but he may not use the auto- 
mobile if he attends only the reception. 


Suppose an emergency arises in the 
home? 

Driving is permitted to meet emergencies 

involving a threat to life, health or prop- 

erty, but not if streetcar or bus service 

will do. 


May the car be used for house or apart- 
‘ment hunting? 

Yes, if the change of residence is “essen- 

tial” and if public transportation is in- 

sufficient. But the car may not be used in 

shopping around to purchase or rent a 

summer home. 


What if the car needs repairs or service? 


In that event the motorist may drive it to 
the nearest service station, or to the one 
customarily patronized in the past. 


What about taking children to school? 


The car may be used, but streetcar or bus 
should be used if possible. 


The Government requires a periodic tire 
inspection. May gasoline be used? 
Yes, but the motorist must drive directly 

to the nearest tire-inspection station. 










Many agricultural workers live in town, 
May they drive to their places 
work? 


Yes, if they are regularly employed, by 
they are urged to use public transportatio, 
if it is available. 


What about medical care, and wh 
special considerations are given fp 
invalids? 


Anyone who needs medical or dental cap 
may drive to the office of a licensed pra. 
titioner, if streetcar or bus is unavailable 


Sick persons and maternity cases may bk 
driven to and from hospitals, if publ 
facilities will not do. Invalids may 
driven to resort places if a doctor certifix 
that such travel is essential. The use of 
cars by the physically disabled for pu. 
poses of recreation or amusement is pw 
hibited. 


May the car be used for the inspection 

of property by the property owner? 
Driving for the purpose of inspecting red 
property owned by the driver is forbidden, 
but an exception is made for the bona fide 
real estate dealer. He may use his car fa 
that purpose, if the inspection is a par 
of his regular work. 


What kinds of driving are flatly pro 
hibited? 

Pleasure driving of all kinds—trips to th 
race track, to the baseball grounds, to th 
swimming pool or riding academy, to th 
theater, to social affairs, to summer home 
summer resorts—is banned. And likewis 
so is touring and vacation travel in ge 
eral. 


How are these rules enforced? 


OPA no longer depends on voluntary com 
pliance. Local police are requested to & 
on the alert for suspected violations, 
question traffic violators on their use ¢ 
gasoline, and check cars found near ma 
tracks, ball parks, ete. OPA enforceme 
agents are at work, too. In some localitis 
a policeman on a motorcycle, with # 
OPA man in the sidecar, is a suddesl 
familiar sight. 


And when violations are detected the 
are penalties. 


The violator loses his right to buy 9% 
line for the duration or for a substan 
period. Local rationing boards and OP 
district offices are authorized to 
prompt revocation proceedings. A 


difficult. 
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That shocking and pitiable thing is a piece of shirt. . . . The 
man who wore it is gone. 

Whose fault? The machine’s? The man’s? Neither! He was 
the victim of a monstrous and nameless killer loosely known as 
Carelessness. That accident was the result of a conspiracy of 
“harmless” circumstances. He had his sleeves rolled up. He 
leaned down to reach for a tool. He turned. The gears bit into 
the roll of his sleeve. 

Ghastly? Sure. That’s why we speak of it. For last year 
there were more than 5,000 industrial accidents every day in 
this country. Nearly 20,000 men were killed at their jobs last 
year, in the battle we lost with Carelessness. 

Yet, this killer can be cornered; and has been in scores of 
plants. Aroused by our tragic losses in men and manpower, the 
National Safety Council is directing a major counterattack 
against the accident menace. In support of that program, we 
offer the following Safety Quiz for executives and production 
men as a check on conditions in your own plant. For detailed 


information on accident prevention, your government urges 
you to call upon the National Safety Council. 


Are there any unrailed grease pits, unguarded gears, exposed 
belt drives, or unprotected saws and other cutting tools in 
the plant? 

Is there improper lighting and unsafe visual contrast 
between moving and stationary parts of machines? (Accidents 
were reduced 75% in one plant by painting non-operating 
parts white, leaving working parts in their natural metallic 
lustre.) 

Are traveling cranes, straddle trucks and similar moving 
machines skirted and fendered, brightly painted (yellow is 
best) and equipped with alarm horns? 

Is there any guard against loose material on scaffoldings, 
and crews working one beneath another? 

Are workers’ garments checked for loose sleeves, dangling 
neckties, rings; women workers’ hair and heels; correct use 
of helmets, goggles, safety visors, etc.? 

Are new workmen properly instructed about all hazards 
they may encounter? 
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Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Threading Dies 
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Morse appreciate Admiral 


Cochran’s telegram giving © 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesels 
a share in the honors won 
by the illustrious crew of 


the Waboo. We are proud 
that our Diesels can serve — 


with men so fearless— 
and pledge to keep Fair 


banks-Morse Diesels) 


coming for Navy ¢ 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co 


600 S. Michigan Avég: 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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BOOM AFTER THE WAR? 
DANGERS OF PENT-UP SAVINGS 


Official Studies Differ on How Long Peacetime Prosperity Can Last 


Orderly expenditures of 
more than $110,000,000,000 
presents main problem 


There is beginning to be, in the midst 
of war, a genuine worry among high offi- 
cals over a postwar boom. This 
stems from the billions of dollars in sav- 


worry 


ings that are piling up in the hands of in- 
dividuals who are finding fewer and fewer 
ways to spend their mounting incomes. 

individuals 


This year. are receiving 
about $140.090,000.000. Taxes will take 


only about $14,500,000,000 of this at cur- 
rent rates. Rationing will limit the amount 
of food and many other things that can be 
bought with the remaining dollars. Price 
controls are designed to prevent surplus 
dollars from being used to bid up prices 
ina buyers’ scramble for goods. War Bond 
encourage that otherwise 
might find their way into the market place 

As a result of these influences, individ- 
uals are expected to save more than $40.- 





sales savings 











—Harris & Ewing 
ALVIN H. HANSEN 
Prosperity is assumed ... 
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000,000,000 this year. They saved about 
$26.000,000,000 last year. They may save, 
with continued war, more than $50,000,- 
000,000 next year, even if taxes are raised. 

These savings are the source of official 
worry. The reason for this worry is that, 
with an end to war, an immense flood of 
dollars — more than $110,000,000.000 — 
suddenly might be turned loose before in- 
dustry had time to reconvert to produce 
civilian goods. The country then could see 
the inflation that now is talked about. No 
destructive price rise is expected while war 
controls last, but, when they are lifted, 
the pent-up supply of dollars could send 
prices skyrocketing. 

Two studies by Government officials are 
directed at this problem. In addition, the 
Treasury is asking for at least $16,000,- 
000,000 more revenue from taxes just to 
siphon off some of this surplus spending 
power now being stored up. Suggestions 
are made that War Bonds be redeemed at 
intervals over a period of years to stem the 
spending tide that could develop. 

Both official studies of the postwar prob- 
lem assume that inflation is to be con- 
trolled and that spending will be spread 
over several postwar years. They differ on 
how long this spending can keep produc- 
tion up and unemployment down. 

The Commerce - Department _ study, 
“Markets After the War,” assumes that 
this backed-up purchasing power will not 
be dissipated, that taxes, rationing, and 
price controls will keep the situation under 
control. It was prepared by S. Morris Liv- 
ingston, head of the National Economics 
Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, who sees businessmen facing 
a postwar demand for all the goods they 
can produce. The study indicates a 10- 
year period of prosperity. 

The other study is by Alvin H. Hansen, 
Harvard professor, special adviser to the 
Federal Reserve Board and a consultant 
on New Deal policies. He sees demand 
enough to support a year or two of high 
business activity, if the saved dollars are 
spent in orderly fashion. But even boom 
demand, according to this study, will not 





be enough to prevent large-scale unemploy- 
ment relatively soon after the war. 

The Commerce Department study gives 
an outline of the market to be expected by 
business and industry if private enterprise 
These estimates are guides: 
A demand for 24,000,000 
new autos is to*be expected if most work- 
ers have postwar jobs. To fill that demand, 
the industry would have to produce 6,000,- 
000 cars a year for four years. This peak 
output rate was reached only once, and 
then briefly, in April, 1937 

Houses. A building boom lasting a full 
10 years is foreseen to meet the demands 
of better-employed workers for new and 
adequate homes. This prospect is sup- 
ported by John B. Blandford, Jr., Ad- 
ministrator of the National Housing 
Agency, who expects closer Government- 
business co-operation in this field. 

Business plant. An outlay of between 
$7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 a year 
is to be expected, despite war building. 
The study points out that much war build- 


goes after it 
Automobiles. 





—Harris & Ewing 
S. MORRIS LIVINGSTON 
e « « if it can be controlled 
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ing, such as shipways and munitions 
plants, will be useless after the war; that 
many peacetime businesses must expand 
to meet postwar demands; that heavy out- 
lays will come from railroads and utilities. 

Inventories. By the war’s end, stocks of 
goods in retail and wholesale stores are to 
be at bedrock. This will leave a postwar 
vacuum which must be filled at heavy 
cost before goods can flow 
in important volume. 

Foreign sales. Demand is expected to 
exceed supply for several years after the 
war for food, clothing, industrial equip- 
ment—provided means of paying for them 
ean be arranged. 


to consumers 


These are merely samples cited to guide 
businessmen. Over all, Dr. 
urges American industry to plan to pro- 
duce $165,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services in each postwar year. This is al- 
most twice the 1929 output. 

This study, however, brings forth three 
warnings: Inflation 
that savings will not be sopped up and 
wrung out by rising prices’ business must 
plan to return to civilian production with 
a minimum of boom and depression side 
by side; new markets must be «leveloped 
—they won’t appear automatically—and 
new products must be made and sold. The 
demand for autos, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and similar items, huge as it is, 
won't be enough to give everyone a job. 

The Federal Reserve study. Dr. Hansen 
is far less optimistic over the immediate 
postwar outlook. He grants a huge accu- 
mulated demand for goods from individ- 
uals, business and industry, and foreign 


Livingston 


must be avoided so 


buyers. He assumes that price control and 
rationing are to continue until supplies 
can meet this demand. But he concludes, 
nevertheless, that still greater steps must 
be taken to thwart a postwar depression. 
High points of the Hansen study are: 
Job losses. The Federal Reserve adviser 
15,000,000 thrown on the 
labor market soon after fighting stops— 
5,000,000 from war plants, 7,500,000 from 
the armed services, 2,000,000 from the 
Government, 500,000 from transporta- 
tion. The study asserts that these esti- 


sees persons 


mates are optimistic, that manufacturing, 
for example, which will employ 
18,000,000 workers, can meet all peacetime 
demands with 13,000,000. 

New jobs. Not all of these displaced 
war workers, however, must find new jobs. 
Dr. Hansen estimates that 5,000,000 
women, older persons and youngsters will 
leave the labor market and that 2,000,000 
could be added to the present 1,000,000 
unemployed without disaster. Altogether, 
he expects 13,000,000 war workers either 
to remain unemployed or to find new jobs 
in trade, on farms or in services. 

This leaves 2,000,000 postwar jobs to be 
found. 

Construction. The study suggests that the 


soon 
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construction industry, which 
now employs only about 500,- 
000 workers, supply the addi- 
tional jobs. To increase pres- 
ent employment fivefold, how- 
ever, would require the $15,- 
000,000,000 annual postwar 
building program that Maj. 
Gen. Philip Fleming now sug- 
gests. Private industry, in Dr. 
Hansen’s opinion, cannot be 
expected to supply more than 
an $8,000,000,000 postwar 
building market. This 
$7,000,000,000 to come 
public works, 
and local. 

Points of agreement. Both 
studies agree on certain major 
points. The two officials point 
out that industrial output will 
have to be double that of the 
best prewar years to keep 
Americans at work. A produc- 
tion level equal to 1929 or 1940 
could be maintained with 18,- ; 
000,000 or 19,000,000 permanently out of 
work. This would be higher unemployment 
than in the worst of the depression. 

Both agree that the amount of 
postwar employment that will be necessary 
cannot be achieved in hit-or-miss fashion, 
that careful planning must be made. Dr. 
Livingston, however, tells business that it 
should carry the major planning burden, 
while Dr. Hansen to Government 
planning as the chief stimulating force. 

Problems ahead. Both studies 
point to the tremendous problems that the 
country will face when peace comes. The 
first problem is to control the immense 
money that will be in the 
hands of individuals, to keep it from fore- 
ing an unhealthy immediate postwar boom, 


leaves 
from 


federal, State 


also 


leans 


also 


amount of 


followed by a disastrous collapse. 

Thé next problem is to find new jobs for 
millions of displaced workers and 
soldiers. Dr. Hansen estimates that in- 
dustry must absorb 8,000,000 workers; Dr. 
Livingston, 10,000,000. This is no 
task. In the best production years, no more 
than 3,000,000 new workers 
been given jobs. Even the Army, with the 
draft and mobilization plans already 
drawn, could take in only 4,000,000 in a 
year. Now industry is told to double that 
achievement or court a panic. 

These coming problems explain the im- 
pressive amount of backstage planning 
now going on in Washington. They ac- 
count for the United Nations conference 
on food and agriculture at Hot Springs, 
Va.; for suggestions of a world bank to 
stimulate international trade; for studies 
of postwar foreign markets for U.S. goods. 
All these discussions and all these plans 
are aimed at finding useful work for some 
58,000,000 U.S. citizens. 

Domestic plans usually call for con- 


war 


easy 


ever have 
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HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR BLANDFORD 
In building . 


. . closer co-operation expected 


tinued large outlays of public funds. Dr. 
Hansen, for example, proposes to rebuild 
American cities, with the Federal Govem 
ment bearing part of the cost. Large-scale 
housing, improved transportation, and the 
development of water power and naturd 
resources occupy important roles in the 
postwar report of the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

Spending disputes. Postwar plans alw 
are reviving the dispute over public vs 
private spending. Planners of the Hansen 
school disregard the size of the public 
debt, the money cost of providing full em 
ployment. 

This group, however, is meeting signif- 
cant opposition. The latest protest comes 
from Dr. Harold G. Moulton, of the 
Brookings Institution, who question 
whether the public debt can continue to 
mount with private enterprise remaining 
alive and vigorous. 

Present signs point to continued arge 
ment over postwar problems. While New 
Dealers continue to draw plans for spent 
ing, Congress acts to slash their funds for 
planning. Meanwhile, dollars promise t 
continue to back up in individual hands 
The Administration gives a cold shoulde 
to compulsory spending plans and Cor 
gress has yet to reveal any tendency 
grant the Treasury’s request for $16,00; 
000,000 in new taxes. 

Prospects are that peace will catch the 
country still without an accepted plan 
with an even greater threat of boom 
economic disaster. Events, however, may 
soften this threat. Military policy appear 
to aim at the downfall of Germany some 
months before the defeat of Japan. Thus 
the country may be given time to adjust 
gradually to a new peacetime order 
avoid a sudden rush of spending. 
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Experiences of the past 
quide today’s strategists. 
History's favored routes 




















Many of the invasion routes of Europe’s 
history now lie before the armies of Great 
Britain and the United States. All through 
the centuries, men have been marching 
along these paths. Today, the same paths 
are being studied as armies prepare to 
storm the fortress of Europe. 



























































































RD In the North, the base of the British and 
scted Americans in England faces a_ series of 
routes that often have been taken by in- 
nds. Dr, @ vaders in the past. In the South, the Allies’ 
rebuild fe base in Africa looks out upon another 
Gove & ties of invasion paths that have been 
rge-scale traveled heavily in years gone by. 1 
and the Thus, today, a wide range of choice is 
naturd open to the strategists of the Allies. So 
; in the @ Wide is thas range that the Germans must 
resources | Prepare to meet threats from all sides 
They must guard a fortress whose walls 
lans al fy TU for thousands of miles. Those walls, at 
ublic va Many points, have been breached by 
. Hansen  2mies of the past and are about to be 
e publi breached by armies of the present. History 
tall shows that the European fortress never has 
been impregnable. 
2 signif. The paths of invasion are familiar, but 
st comes the methods of men in following those 
of the paths are always changing. Today, the air- 
questions plane flies swiftly over routes where 
diet Greek cavalry in divisions, troops on 
emaining camels and the elephants of Hannibal 
once were innovations in the war of 
1ed argh movement. Today, the airman flies at 
hile New will across the trackless sky, but the 
or spend struggle for air bases follows the his- 
funds for tonic routes, and air war thus is tied 
ise to to ancient paths of warfare on the 
a " 4s ground. 
heal The course that events may take in 
and Cus the period ahead is foretold in his- 
idency to torys record of past invasions. as 
$16.00, shown by the map on the following 
: pages. In general, it is a story of suc- 
catch the cessive advances into Europe from 
plan and two main directions—the South and 
oom and the North. Moves from the East, 
ver, may where the Germans and Russians now 
, appeas them in struggle, often have 
any some ’ n short or have been resisted 
a Thus successfully. The story: 
to adjust unten from the South. On that 
der and 8 ¢ today one of Germany s flanks is 
bg. most exposed. Planning the moves on 





Europe from the South, Gen. Dwight 
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Allies’ Next Targets: 
Europe’s Paths of Invasion 


‘Cleanup of Mediterranean as First Step in Move on Hitler’s Fortress 


D. Eisenhower and his British and French 
commanders are starting a job of cleanup 
of the islands of the Mediterranean that 
may hecome steppingstones of invasion. 
American bombers, the advance guard 
of that cleanup, are daily over Sicily and 
Sardinia and Corsica, and all the smaller 
flanking islands. Crete, Rhodes and the 
Dodecanese Islands are in the path of 
prospective moves to clear the Mediter- 
ranean approaches to Europe. Next comes 
invasion. Here are the routes from which 
the Americans and their allies can choose: 
The route through Italy. Italy and Sicily 


are among the most-invaded lands of 
Europe. The record of Greek invasions 


goes back more than 2,500 years. There 
were early invasions from Phoenicia and 
Carthage. In the fifth century. an invasion 
by the Vandals, starting in Germany, 
moved through France, Spain, Africa and 
Sicily on the way to the conquest of Italy 
and the sacking of Rome. In the tenth cen- 
tury, parts of Italy and Sicily were ruled 
by Norsemen. Sicily, too, was a_ battle 
the long 
Christian and Arab. 
But Italy, though herself often invaded. 
has not been a frequent bridge for drives 
into the heart of Europe, which Hitler now 
is preparing to defend. The Romans moved 
west from Northern Italy into the Rhone 
Valley and then, pushing north, overran 


ground in struggle between 


—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


France and Belgium and reached England 
That route, or one following the same 
course but starting in Sardinia and Corsica. 
might be used by the Allies now. 

But the present lures for invasion of 
Italy are not as a route to Germany. One 
main attraction is the chance to force 
Hitler to fight where his supply lines are 
long and where the people are hostile 
Success would bring the first break in Hit- 
ler’s alliances. Also it would bring Hitler’s 
safest cities within good bombing range of 
the Allies’ bombers. 

Because of the formidable barrier of the 
Alps. the Americans and their allies may 
follow the example of history and look 
elsewhere for a path for land invasion: 

The route through the Balkans. This 
historic path into Central Europe may be 
chosen. It was the route of the Moham- 
medan conquests of the sixth to the eighth 
century. Agam, about 800 years later, the 
Ottomans’ invasion reached up the Danube 
to Vienna. In World War I, the British 
tried to force the Dardanelles in order to 
vet into the Black Sea and the Danube 
Valley. The Turks beat them off at Galli- 
poli. Today, a move at the Dardanelles 
won't be made because Turkey is Britain’s 
nonbelligerent ally 

But a new action may be brewing now 
to help the Greeks and, also, to join forces 
with the Yugoslav army that is fighting in 

Serbia under Gen. Draja Mikhailo- 
vitch. In World War I, the British, 








landing at Salonika, fought their way 
up the Vardar River and precipitated 
the collapse of Bulgaria and Austria 
that signaled the defeat of Germany 
Big Allied are available for 
such a thrust now. A third Southern 
route: 

The route through Spain. Many 
signs of history point to Spain as a 
path of invasion. More than 2,100 
years ago, Hannibal began his long 
push into Europe from a Carthagenian 
colony at Cartagena in Spain. He 
crossed Spain and France, and turned 
south across the Alps into Italy. More 
than 900 years later, the Moors, cross- 
ing at Gibraltar from Africa, pushed 
through Spain into France. Welling- 
ton. only 140 years ago, fought his 
way from Portugal through Spain into 
France to strike at the flank of Na 
poleon 


forces 








WHAT IF HE USES THEM ALL? 


Spain ts a bridge that reaches both 
ways, and fear of a Hitler thrust over 
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this path against U.S. forces in Africa never 
has left the Allies. While Spain continues 
uninvaded by the Germans, the Allies 
will seek other routes into Europe. The re- 
maining routes available are to the North: 

Invasion from the North. The British 
and American forces getting ready in Eng- 
land have a choice between a flanking 
movement and a frontal attack. The pres- 
ent night-and-day bombing offensive is re- 
garded as the first round of an invasion 
that ultimately will put a land army in 
Northern Europe. 

A flanking movement would push into 
Norway or Finland, while a frontal attack 
would be aimed across the English Chan- 
nel. The invasion paths of history: 

The route through France and Belgium. 
Successive invasions from the North have 
swept over the Low Countries. The fields 
and beaches that now bristle with Hitler’s 
machine guns and heavy artillery are on 
the most favored of all routes into Europe. 

The Norsemen in the ninth century 
pushed up the rivers, sacked Paris, over- 
ran the country. The British, five cen- 
turies ago, fought a 100 years’ war for a 
hold on the soil of France that was lost 
with the victory of Jeanne d’Arc. British 
soldiers have crossed the Channel repeat- 
edly to fight to maintain the balance of 
military power in Europe. 

Military men predict that, sooner or 
later, the Allies’ expanding military power 
in England will break through all of 
Hitler’s barriers and bring about the open- 
ing of a new front in Europe. There is an- 
other historic route of invasion: 

The route from Sweden. About 300 
years ago, the Swedes under Gustavus 
Adolphus landed an army in Germany at 
Stettin on the Baltic. That army forced 
its way south to Berlin, to Munich and 
beyond Cologne. Today, Sweden maintains 
a troubled peace with Germany, but, if 
the two nations should go to war, all of 
the cities of Northern Germany would be 
in danger of attack from Swedish bases. 

So that, in brief, is the story of Europe’s 
invasion. The story teaches lessons that 
are being stressed right now by the Allied 
leaders, who, from the headlands of Africa 
and England, are looking ahead, watching 
Europe, planning, giving orders. 

History tells that the way_to exploit a 
military success is to follow through quick- 
ly; that one critical hour of invasion is 
the time of landing, another the time when 
supply lines grow too long to be sup- 
ported. It tells that mobility by sea, and 
now by air, is the essence of success. The 
sea power that has mothered so many 
invasions now gets a strong partner in 
air power. History also tells that invasion 
is easiest when a people wants outside 
help in ridding itself of a tyrant. And, 
when the circumstances are ripe for inva- 
sion, history tells that no military means 
has been found that is a sure preventive. 
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NORSEMEN: 
attacking Low 
French river y 
three times. 


~— + ENGLISH: repeatedly invaded France and 
2 { Belgium in Hundred Years’ War, lasting 
from end of 13th to early part of 15th 
century. Drove as far as Paris and Poitiers. 
» Henry V battled Jeanne d’Arc at Orleans 

in 1428-31. 


) WELLINGTON: landed in Portugal, 
> fighting the French through Spain and 
driving into France, 1808-14. 


HANNIBAL: based in Carthagenian 
colony in Spain, attacked across 
Alps in 221-207 B.C. driving deep 
into Italy. 


MOORS: thrust across Straits of 
Gibraltar, driving through Spain into 
France, 711-32 
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SWEDES: invaded Germany in Thirty 
Years’ War. Landed at Stettin in 1630, 
drove on to Berlin, Munich, and 
beyond Cologne. 


3 ROMANS: invaded Gresee ‘a in L4th- 16th centuries, reach- 
many times between 190 & = ing Vienna in 1529. 
and 48 B.C. 


ALLIES: invaded Bulgaria and if 
Serbia via Greece in World War 
1, 1915-18. 
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RUSH TO THE SOIL: WHAT IT MEANS 


Deferment of Farm Workers Presages Heavier Draft of City Fathers 


Assurance of ample force 
to meet crop goals. Drain 
on many defense plants 


Farm folk are marching out of the cities, 
out of the defense centers and back to the 
land. With them go numbers of city peo- 
ple whose closest previous look at a farm 
from a train These men 
are giving up fat pay envelopes for drudg- 
ery in the fields. Each has his reasons. 
With some, it is that food is a war weapon 
and food is scarce. With others it is sim- 
ply this: The life of a farmhand may be 
hard, but, at least, it is draft-proof. 

Whatever the individual motivation 
may be, this back-to-the-farm movement 
concerns the city man who stays behind 
as well as the farmer. It means that a 
labor supply for producing his food is as- 
sured—perhaps more than assured. It 
also means, and officials in Washington 
have no hesitancy in making this state- 
ment, an increase in the number of fathers 
from the cities who will be drafted in the 
later months of this year. 

There are now on farms 1,200,000 men 
of draft age who are deferred as “essen- 
tial.” That is among 10,500.000 farm work- 
ers. Among 40,000,000 gainfully employed 
off the farm, 2,198,000 are men deferred 
for occupational reasons. Further, the of- 
ficial estimate is that by the end of 1948 
as many as 3,500.000 men of draft age will 
be on the farms. deferred as essential. In 
all other occupations only 2.233.000 defer- 
ments for occupation are expected. 

City fathers, as many as 1,000,000 or 
more, are to be drafted while an estimated 
2,000,000 farm workers of draft age, with 
no dependents, are deferred under the rules 
that Congress has ordered. 

This is an abrupt reversal of_ the situa- 
tion of only a few months ago. Then, 
farmers and the congressional farm bloc 
were complaining that the farms had been 
drained of their workers. Now, industry 
is complaining and city Congressmen are 


was window. 


growing restive. 

Rush to and from the farm. Farm work- 
ers streamed into the cities all last year, 
and more than a mi’ ‘on more were ex- 
pected to follow them this year. But Con- 
gress ruled that farm folk could not be 
drafted, and in March and April, after 
the “work-or-fight” order had made the 
draft status of city men uncertain, the 
number of workers on farms rose by more 
than 1,500,000. There is always such an 
increase in those months, but there were 
this time. Some defense 


new factors 
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plants lost as many as 25 per cent of their 
workers in a few weeks. The “job freeze” 
order which followed slowed but did not 
entirely stop the migration of workers. 
Back from the city, the farm worker found 
a new draft situation. 

The draft on farm and in city. In ef- 


fect, no bona fide farm worker can be 
drafted. There is a rule that, to escape the 
draft, a farmer’s productivity must equal 
that of a man who tends eight cows. But, 
if the individual farmer’s own effort is be- 
low the minimum, his county war agricul- 
tural board will relocate him. And in no 
event may the draft board order his in- 
duction without notifying the county war 
board. Once deferred, the farm worker is 
fixed for the duration. 

But the city worker who obtains a de- 
ferment for essential work must report 


some city people, both married and sin- 
gle, simply have sought and found work 
as farm hands. 

Now, how does the farm labor supply 
stand? 

Farm labor. Early in the year, Wash- 
ington estimated that 200,000 more farm 
workers would be needed this year than 


last to meet the 1943 food-production 
goals. As of May 1, 1943, there were 


10,492,000 workers on the farms, or 300, 
000 fewer than on the corresponding date 
in 1942. To meet estimated official goals, 
another half-million workers are needed 
on the farms. 

And they are in sight. The movement 
to the farm continues. The Food Ad- 
ministration is recruiting a Crop Corps 
of 3,500,000 part-time workers. The Army 


is releasing previously inducted farm 
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—McManigal from USDA 


COUNTRY TOWN: Will there be a farm-labor surplus? 


back to his draft board periodically. If it 
has become possible to replace him, into 
the Army he goes. And pressure is con- 
tinually being exerted upon his employer 
to find a replacement. 

City man on the farm. Numerous cases 
of city people buying small pieces of land 
in order to qualify as farmers have come 
to official attention. One instance, by 
way of illustration, involved a New York 
tailor, who bought a small poultry farm 
in New Jersey and installed his two sons 
as managers. They had worked as pressers 
in his shop. As poultrymen, they obtained 
draft deferment. Officials know, too, that 


workers over 38 years of age. Some 40,000 
more workers are to be imported into 
this country from Mexico. There are ex 
tensive plans for putting war prisoners to 
work on the farms. 

Farm labor surplus? Thus there is talk 
of an approaching farm-labor surplus, at 
about-face from the situation that caused 
the farm draft deferment and the pro 
spective calling up of fathers. The Army 
is aware of the situation, but has no plans 
for intervening, so long as its quotas are 
filled. And those quotas, regardless of 
wives and children, now come from the 
cities. 
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War! Precious minutes! ... new problems! ... too 
few people! ... too much work! ... absenteeism! 
But America learned quickly that Ditto Business 
Systems solve these problems. Consolidated-Vultee 
and thousands of other war plants discovered that 
one Ditto machine often does the work of five 
people and does it faster and better ... and without 
error, for Ditto eliminates re-typing. It is a fact 
that practically every plane, ship, tank, bomb and 
other war tool is built with Ditto help. The greatest 
names in American war production back you 
in your selection of Ditto Business Systems. 
Write TODAY for free samples of Ditto Systems, 
as they are now operating in hundreds of war pro- 
duction plants. They’ll be sent to you promptly. 


PRODUCTION—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PAYROLL—Obrain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate all re-typing! 


DIT TO Lia Spstne 


‘Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


DITTO, Inc., 682 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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PATTERN FOR ASSAULT ON JAPAN 


Struggle for Supply Lines, Bases as Prelude to Bombing From China 


Attention suddenly is centering on the 
question of whether China is, or, with 
the amount of help from the Allies that 
is in sight, could become a base for an 
all-out air offensive by the United States 
and Great Britain against Japan. 

For a long time, waging such a 
from China has been the dream of some 
of America’s foremost air fighters, and 
especially of Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault, commafiding the Fourteenth U.S 
Army Air Force in China. But now, all 
at once, a turn in the Allies’ 
strategy calls for a steady swing toward 
the offensive against Japan. That pushes 
the project for a sustained bombing cam- 
paign against Japan out of the dream stage 
and into a new status as one of the big- 
gest practical problems of the Pacific war. 
The changed situation: 

Air war against Japan. Air attack, it is 
now said, is to become the heart and center 
of the coming offensive against the Japa- 
nese. The new strategy calls for laying 
Japan’s cities and other munitions centers 


war 
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AIR BASES CLOSER TO COAST REQUIRED TO BOMB JAPAN EFFECTIVELY 
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in ashes, thereby forcing Japan to surren- 
der. That is one decision reached in the 
conferences in Washington held by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill 
and the top the Asia 
theater of war. 

The new strategy points straight toward 
the use of China as a base for operations. 
As the maps shows, this strategy involves 
tremendous problems for the war plan- 
ners in Washington. Thus: 

The problem of bombing ranges. The 
zone in unoccupied China that now is 
feasible for operating large Allied air bases 
is nearly 2,000 miles from Tokyo. That is 
nearly twice the 1,000-mile bombing range 
between and target that is 
sidered practical for America’s four-en- 
gine bombers carrying a full bomb load. 
This range would reach little beyond 
China’s coast. 

True, thesé bombing ranges could be 
extended by various means in an effort to 
reach Japan. The bomb loads could be 
reduced and the fuel loads increased. The 


commanders of 


base con- 





longer the range, the larger the gasoline 
needs of a big-scale air offensive. That jg 
the central fact that leads to the next big 
problem: 

The problem of supplies. For an air 
offensive now, every pound of supplies, 
gasoline, oil, bombs, ammunition and spare 
parts would have to be flown into China 
by cargo plane, over the aerial Burma 
Road from India. 

That dependence on an aerial supply 
line limits the scope of all Allied moves 
in China. Here is how the outlook for an 
air offensive is being limited: 

The United States, thus far, is unable 
to provide a fraction of the number of 
transport planes that would be needed to 
supply big operations. Military men men- 
tion 100,000 tons of supplies a month as 
being small in comparison with the size 
of the job. But, flying men say, even that 
amount would require an air transport 
fleet four times as big as the whole conm- 
mercial air fleet of the United States in 
prewar days. There is scant prospect of 
getting so many planes. 

This affects adversely the scope of plans 
for an air campaign against Japan. Ger- 
eral Chennault’s request for greater com- 
bat air strength is being scaled down from 
500 planes to 250. The supplies for an all- 
out air campaign, especially from bases 
far from Japan, are not now in sight. 

Thus, supply and bombing range are the 
twin problems of waging air war from 
China. To solve those problems would r- 
quire two military operations of a funda- 
mental kind: 

First, the reopening of a surface supply 
line into China. By land, this would mean 
reconquest of Burma and the Burma Road 
By sea, it would mean driving the Japanes 
from the Bay of Bengal, from Singapore, 
from the South China Sea. 

Second, as the map shows, the acquis- 
tion by the Allies of air bases nearer 
China’s coast and nearer to Japan. A push 
to Japanese-held Hankow would let U.S 
bombers reach the southern tip of Japan 
at Nagasaki. An advance to Japanese-held 
Shanghai would put Tokyo and the indus 
trial heart of Japan within bombing range 
But both these undertakings would require 
blows at the strongest outposts of Japan. 

So what starts as a project for air wa 
against Japan broadens out into a fight 
for air bases and supply lines, involving 
big operations by land and sea. The plat 
for full-scale air war on Japan from Chins 
is no simple undertaking. Instead, it uw 
folds a major part of the pattern for th 
Pacific side of the second World War. 
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MASTER OF MANY CLIMES 


You will find the Allison engine busy today in the tropic heat of equatorial 























regions, and the numbing cold of near-polar areas. * You will find it 
strafing the enemy from the palm tops of jungle country and through 
the ground haze of the desert—you will meet it, too, in the sub-arctic 
temperatures of the upper air. * But wherever you find it, you 
find sturdy dependability doing a masterful job, carrying 
the fighting pilots of the United Nations successfully 
on their missions — then winging them safely home 
again. x The Allison is manufactured under General 
Motors standards of engineering, metallurgy and 
fabrication. * Planned from the outset to be 
one of the world’s finest aircraft engines, 
the Allison is living up to General 
Motors’ purpose in creating it 
—and in the process proving 
itself master of every cli- 
matic condition under 


which men fight. 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 

P - 38 — Lightning 
P - 39 — Airacobra 
P - 4o — Kittyhawk 
P-51 — Mustang 
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Ships, too, are here to stay 


EVER before has so great a flood of 
N materials poured from the doors of 
industry and into the holds of ships. The 
end of the war, far from cutting off this 
flood, will merely change its nature from 
munitions to merchandise. 

Shipping will be as vital in winning the 
peace as it is in winning the war. But old 
cargo carriers will not long be adequate 
to maintain the pace of tomorrow’s global 
trade. Into their midst are sure to come 
new speedsters for ocean express—light- 
footed craft with structural parts of strong, 
corrosion-resistant alloys. 

Exactly what they will look like, only 
naval architects might now dare to pre- 


dict. But it is certain that, in addition to 
the standard marine metals, a host of new 
materials will present claims for a part in 
the construction of these ships. Where and 
how can each serve the shipbuilder best? 
Which will be most economical, efficient, 
enduring, for what purpose? 

Revere can supply impartial answers to 
many of the questions about metals that 
beset industry. For just as industry in the 
future will not be restricted to the tradi- 
tional materials, neither will Revere. Since 
the start of the war, Revere has not only 
broadened still further the uses for copper 
and its alloys, but has developed facilities 
for manufacture of the light metals, and 


is pioneering in the production of entirely 
new alloys that can cut manufacturing 
costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry is working 
all-out for victory. No copper is available 
for anything else. But post-war planners 
with specific problems in metals are re 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 


REVERB 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 : 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New Y ork 
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OUR GROWING PRISON CAMPS: 
HOW U.S. TREATS WAR CAPTIVES 


Chance to Work for Pay on American Farms and Public Projects 


boblem of guarding and 
eding thousands of Axis 
soldiers taken in Tunisia 


American prison camps are filling stead- 
ly with men who used to fight for the 
team of Hitler, Hirohito and Mussolini. 
undreds already have arrived from North 
Africa. Thousands more are to come from 
among the 224,000 captured in the Tuni- 
jan cleanup. Secretary of War Stimson 
savs the Army can handle all that are sent. 
Once here, the war prisoners are both a 
liability and an asset. They have to be 
marded, fed and cared for in accordance 











with the humane dictates of the Geneva 
SConvention of 1929, by which the United 
States abides. But they form a potential 
labor supply for America’s farms and pub- 
lic works. And their presence here puts 
anxiety into the hearts of German and 
talian relatives. It gives more assurance 
hat American prisoners in those countries 
vill be treated well. That same assurance 
loes not apply to Japan. 

The Army has not yet decided how to 
ise these prisoners. It still is considering 
plans. The first call will be given to the 
se of prisoners on farms where it is prac- 
icable. The only positive decision, so far, 
s that they will not be used as strike- 
weakers or to replace American workers. 

Prisoners are able, and often eager, to 
vork. One who had been employed in re- 
airing a levee on the Upper Mississippi 
aid he was tired after five hours of work, 
it, if given a few days’ experience, he 
ould show how to do a good day’s work. 

Though somewhat less complicated, the 
problem of finding things for the war pris- 
pners to do is almost as irksome as that of 
nding places for the 110,000 persons of 
apanese ancestry who were rounded up 
m this country after Pearl Harbor. Many 
M them were completely loyal, but it has 
een hard to find communities that would 
ecept them. The loyal ones slowly are be- 
ig filtered back into the nation’s economic 
fe. Others still are in relocation centers. 
With war prisoners, there is no problem 
f determining their loyalty. They come in 
S enemies and will be treated as such. 
The handling of war prisoners is pre- 
ribed in complete detail by the Geneva 
ae ae 0 Army’s blueprint, which 

reatment for Axis prisoners 


t American prison camps, is based wholly 
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on this international agreement. The Con- 
vention was signed by the representatives 
of 47 nations. All but 11 of that 
signed had ratified the agreement before 
the present war started. 


those 


Among the principal belligerents, Japan 
was the only one that signed but did not 
ratify the agreement. Russia neither signed 


nor ratified it. So far as American and 
British’ prisoners of war in Germany are 
concerned, there are evidences that the 
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GENERAL GULLION 
The Axis knows his M.P.s 


Nazis have at least kept within fairly close 
conformity with the treaty 
The gravest protests have come from the 


provisions. 


Russians, and, as with the claims of mis- 
treatment from occupied countries of Eu- 
rope, they usually have involved civilian 
hostages. Civilians are outside the treaty. 

From the treaty, the Army draws its 
complete set of rules regulating the food, 
pay, dress, housing, medical care, work- 
ing arrangements, handling of money, mail, 
recreation, detail of the 
prisoner’s welfare. The broad rules cover 


reading, every 
even the physical and organizational setup 
of prison camps. 

War prisoners, other than officers, will 


work both inside and outside 
prison camps. Officers will be given jobs 
only when they ‘ask for them. The work 
that privates do inside the camp, for its 
maintenance, will not be paid for unless 
it takes so much of their time that they 
cannot work for pay the camp. 

But, wherever the prisoners work and 
whatever they do, the Army is responsible 
for clothing, housing 
and transporting them as well as for giv- 
ing them medical attention. These prob- 
lems complicate the use of prisonérs on 


be given 


outside 


guarding, feeding, 


farms, save where there are fairly large 
operations to be performed 

They may be used for any type of work 
that is not directly connected with mili- 
tary operations. Already, they have been 
used in work and 
During repair work on one levee, seven 


on levees, elsewhere. 
Italian prisoners escaped. They later were 
recaptured at Carthage, Mo. 

In England, many Italian prisoners have 
been used for farm work. They seemed to 
like it. them 
their savings in British war bonds, even 


Some of wanted to invest 
though told that the money might buy 
weapons for use against their countrymen. 

Prisoners may work for any department 
of the Government, other than the War 
Department, for States, counties, cities, 
or even private individuals. Employers 
must furnish the equipment, tools and 
materials for the work. 

But the prisoners must not be assigned 
to unhealthy or dangerous work, may be 
used only on jobs where they can be super- 
vised directly, and are not to work longer 
hours than civilians on similar jobs in the 
same vicinity. Except in emergencies, the 
working day may not be longer than 10 
hours. Noncommissioned officers will do 
only supervisory work. 

The pay for the prisoner who works is 
80 cents a day. He gets the same amount for 
service as an orderly to imprisoned of- 
ficers. The amount the outside employer 
pays for the work done by prisoners de- 
pends, however, upon an agreement made 
with the prison-camp commander. 

Prisoners are not allowed to keep money, 
and the 80 cents a day which they get is 
not paid to them in cash. It is credited to 
their accounts by the camp commander, 
and the whole sum that a prisoner earns 
will be paid to him when he is discharged, 
paroled, or exchanged. 

While they are in camp, the prisoners 
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ITALIAN PRISONERS: Potential farm labor supply 


are given canteen coupons not to exceed 
half of.the amount they earn. All prisoners, 
whether or not they are employed for pay, 
are given 10 cents’ worth of canteen cou- 
pons a day. 

Officer prisoners will be credited with 
the approximate pay of their rank in the 
army of their origin, but, in no case, shall 
this pay be larger than the pay for the 
corresponding rank in the United States 
Army. At the time of the collapse of the 
German and Italian armies in 
there were reports of wholesale promotions 
that would have the effect of increasing the 
pay the officers would draw while in prison 
camps. 

For German and Italian officer prison- 
ers, this amounts to: $20 a month for war- 
rant officers and first and second lieuten- 
ants; $30 for captains; and $40 for those 
who are majors or of higher rank. It is 
credited to their accounts and a final set- 
tlement will be made after the war. They, 
too, are issued canteen coupons. 


Tunisia, 


Coupons may be exchanged for tobacco, 
toilet articles, clothing and other supplies 
at canteens. Prices are regulated by the 
camp commander, and dividends are spent 
by him for the benefit of the prisoners. 

Prisoners’ uniforms are dyed dark blue 
and marked in white paint with the letters 
“P.W.” They may, however, wear their 
insignia of rank and decorations. They will 
wear the uniforms they had when cap- 
tured, unless these are unfit for use. 

Their food, fixed by the Geneva Con- 
vention, is the ration prescribed for United 
States troops. So far as practicable, the 
prisoners will raise their own vegetables. 
The rations may be altered to suit the 
needs of racial groups, but the money value 
must not exceed that prescribed for sol- 
diers. In the case of Japanese, more rice 
and fish have been added to their diet. 
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Prisoners of war are not permitted to 
drink heavy wines or liquors, but, when 
circumstances permit, they may buy beer 
or light wine at their own expense. No 
prisoner may have more than a pint of 
either, or both, within 24 hours. 

Straw, or an adequate substitute for 
bedding, is issued at the rate of 15 pounds 
per man per month. 

The prisoners are organized into com- 
panies of 250 men under a company com- 
mander who is a United States Army of- 
ficer. Battalions formed inside the 
camp. Companies run themselves so far as 
possible. They have sergeants, cooks, bar- 
bers, tailors, cobblers. For this work, they 
are not paid. 

They may organize to administer self- 
government, may choose spokesmen to pass 
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along requests or complaints to compa 
and camp commanders. Or they may el 
plain to the legations of their protec 
nations. Twice a month, and within cert 
restrictions, prisoners may receive visite 

Maj. Gen. Allen W. Gullion, the ij 
vost Marshal General, is charged with; 
handling of war prisoners. Long before; 
last big batch fell into American hand 
Tunisia, the General was developing ; 
physical facilities and organization of t 
tary police to handle the prisoners , 
would be coming. 

His pattern was set, even down to » 
details as the number of fences arou 
each camp, the distances between wai 
towers, lighting arrangements, where » 
chine guns should be located. All cay 
are big enough to allow indoor and 
door recreation, and, in addition to housg 
the prisoners, to provide mess, cante 
showers, latrines and other facilities 

Many other details have been word 
out, too. Armed guards may not enter| 
enclosures with the prisoners. Italia 
Germans and Japanese are held in sq 
rate camps. Officers and enlisted meng 
housed separately. Orderlies may bed 
signed to the officers from among | 
prisoners on the basis of one for each g1 
eral officer, one for each three field office 
and one for each six company officers, 

Prisoner mail goes free of postage, } 
is censored. Prisoners may worship in| 
religion of their choice. They have 
ganized calisthenics and athletic conte 
They may get books, music, and Engi 
language magazines at the discretion 
their camp commanders, may even 
ganize study classes. 

But they must show certain courte 
to the National Anthem, must salute 
officers of an equal or superior rank, 4 
are liable to get shot if they try to esa 










































































JAPANESE PRISONERS; They will still get rice and fish 
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4 Today on the Great 

’ A N i W Fe 0 N TI F R Northern, GM Diesel 

: Locomotives /:ke this are | 
hauling heavy war loads 
through” The Great West.”” } 
On one mountain opera- 

| ; tion, consisting chiefly of 

' —_— . movement of metal vital 

¥ to victory, the utilization 
of GM freight locomotives 

, oa resulted in an increase of 

. 50% in train-hauling ca- 

" pacity. 
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te [ Here Currier and Ives, the famous portrayers of American life of the past century, depict 

nk, one of the great eras of railroading—the achievement of rail transportation from East 

esc to West—the opening up of new lands and unexploited resources. 

\\ Ww have a way of ending old eras and starting 








new ones. Following the Peace of 1865, the na- 
tion was first united from coast to coast by bands of 
’ steel (May 10, 1869). Geographically, America has no 


new frontiers. Technically we have many. The cur- Crossing the new frontier is not alone 
for the railroads. GM Diesels will usher 
in new possibilities for the farm and for 
the new era that surely will follow the present conflict industry as well, 





tain already has been drawn back on one element of 
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—a new tool for the improvement of national trans- 
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GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES. .150 to 2000 HP... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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ENGINES..... 15 to 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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“In proportion os the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
pi . kh 5 9 d.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 








vx WHO SPEAKS FOR THE U.S.? [i 


Britis 


By DAVID LAWRENCE Paci 


The eloquent words of Winston Churchill still ring 
in our ears. 

The persuasive oratory, the masterful presentation 
of the issues of strategy as seen by the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and the fervent pledges of increased 
help to America by land, sea and air after Hitler is 
beaten have left an indelible impression on all of us. 

As Americans—as trustees for the 40,000 young men 
who have died or are missing in the Pacific and the 
15.000 more who languish in the tortures of Japanese 
prison camps—we must rise above oratory and above 
the sprightliness of phrase that carries such ready 
conviction in the emotional setting of a joint session 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

We must in truth examine our own responsibilities. 
To do this, we need not for one second question the 
sincerity of the Prime Minister. Nor must we attrib- 
ute to him merely the influence of an understandable 
nationalism, for there is no man in the world today 
who sees more clearly the vital contribution which 
an association of nations has made and can make for 
victory and permanent peace. 

For Winston Churchill really does not know the 
impatience of the American spirit, our restless energy, 
our stubborn unwillingness to believe there is any 
obstacle in the world which cannot be overcome by 
the combined will of our manpower and the ceaseless 
production of our machines. 

Mr. Churchill comes to us from a war-weary na- 
tion, a nation whose trade has been ruined, whose ci- 
vilian economy has been strained to the utmost. The 
prospect of a slow war, a war in which Britain shall 
somehow muddle through again as she did before, ap- 
peals to Mr. Churchill and perhaps to his constitu- 
ency, because it has always appealed to them as the 
historic British concept of warfare—the slow, stran- 
gling, economic naval blockade. To this Mr. Churchill 
now adds dramatically the suggestion of a great ‘“‘ex- 
periment”—trying to win the war in Europe by air- 
power alone plus Russia’s effort on the ground. 

Maybe Mr. Churchill will be proved right. We hope 
so. But if we are to follow his advice today, it must 
mean that our huge army need not embark for Eu- 
rope, that our tanks and guns and equipment need 
not go across the Atlantic this year in as heavy a flow 
as heretofore, and that we and Britain must wait till 
the new “experiment” has been tried. 

The “experiment” is worth trying, says Mr. Church- 








ill, “provided we do not exclude other measures"} W4! 
when? After the “experiment” has prolonged th@ ‘t#! 
to 1945 or 1946? The “other measures” unqueag Ris 
ably would then have to follow. wot 

But what of the interval in between? What of 50 
shipping pledges to the British which must kg %! 
filled? Must we continue to supply tonnage to B: jun 
in as great a quantity as before? Shall we not hg 8°" 
mitted to divert our own cargo ships for use ng “Me 
while in the Pacific? Wh 

We want an offensive against Japan. We wa 
now—not after Hitler is beaten. Senator Chandy 
Kentucky, Democrat, a 100 per cent supporter ¢ 
President’s foreign policy before and after Pearl} 
bor, made in the Senate last week a powerful s» 
He questioned the military judgment of Mr. Chy 
ill. He questioned the British policy in mobig’ 
2,000,000 men on the borders of Burma and tha 
ting 60,000 Japanese troops keep us from reop 
the Burma Road—so vital in supplying the air! 
in China from which we must eventually bomb Ja 

Senator Chandler conceded in the debate thé 
was speaking for high Army and Navy office 
the United States. He said they did not dare tog 
for themselves—or they would become civilians 
night. All well-informed people in Washingtoni 
that Prime Minister Churchill came to Amef 
argue the case against our own military advises 
to remove by his appeal to our own public 9 
the growing evidences of disappointment ané 
satisfaction emanating from military circles i fighti 
country. But unfortunately our Army and Nay ond | 
cannot offer a rebuttal. They are dependent on! le 
statesmen in the Senate and House who care mg), to 
their country than they do for hush-hush ad OF eretofo 
or the scorn of those who cry that allied “dsm, 5 le 
merely gives comfort to the enemy. : conv 

Yet the truth is we are giving considerable « heared | 








to Japan. We are permitting that country to@ . 
date her enormous conquests wherein she has j, i, 
tin, oil and almost all the other resources neyo, ;. 





build up her armament against us if we give “Blut the , 
most precious of all war weapons—time. She hat a pi 
course, build even Flying Fortresses to kill fom th. 
our soldiers and sailors if we give her ample Som py, 

What we want is an offensive in the Bay of itd an, 
Mr. Churchill commented on the drive into May int, 
“You may be sure that if all that was neces 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Pacific war?—Must move on Japan now. 





was for an order to be given to the great armies 


‘ standing ready in India, to march towards the 

Rising Sun and open the Burma Road, that order 
" would be given this afternoon. The matter is, 
t iy however, more complicated and all ‘movements 
r or infiltration of troops into the mountains and 














jungles to the North-east of India is very strictly 
governed by what American military men call 
the ‘science of logistics’.” 
What does that mean? That means shipping. If the 
|." British insistence on a certain quota of ships to main- 
". ftain imports to the British Isles must be met by us 
before any serious consideration is given to the “lo- 
gistics” of the Pacific war, it, of course, means that we 
cannot take the offensive now in the Pacific. 
The New York Times in an editorial published since 
e Churchill speech says: 

“It has always been clear that a successful at- 
tack on Burma could be launched only with suf- 
ficient seapower to occupy Rangoon, and by that 
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= strategy both prevent the landing of Japanese 
e. reinforcements and at the same time open a road 
ps —the broad valley of the great Irrawaddy River 
a —along which Allied troops could advance to 
~ meet the Japanese forces already garrisoned in 


‘BE Burma. If this has not been done, it has not been 
~ because the British have not wanted to do it. It 


- is because sufficient seapower, American as well 
~ as British, has not been available for that pur- 
1c Of 

















pose. It has not been available because the Amer- 
ican and British Navies have had their hands full 
fighting in the Pacific, convoying in the Atlantic 
and fighting in the Mediterranean.” 

Let us grant the thesis that Britain has been un- 
ble to send sufficient seapower to the Indian Ocean 
eretofore. But if there is to be a slower war in Eu- 
ope, doesn’t it mean fewer ships and cargoes need to 
f convoyed now and that, with the Mediterranean 
eared up, fighting ships can now be sent to the Bay 
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| to Ot Bengal for immediate operations? 

has "i It is not the order from Mr. Churchill to send land 
$ ne F?s into action in Burma which is needed today 
give “mut the order to send British seapower to that area so 
She "FF*t a pincers movement can be executed by our Navy 
cill of om the Aleutians to the Solomons, including a drive 
nple ~e™ Hawaii in the center, even as the British Navy 
y of . hd American and British air forces open the Burma 
— 7 ay into China, enabling us to bring in next autumn 


if air war is to be primary operation in Europe, why not divert + 
British seapower to aid in opening Burma Road and 


the supplies for the big air attacks from Chinese bases 
on the factories and plants of Japan’s mainland. 

There is no secret about this strategy. It has been 
obvious for years. It has been recognized in China 
and Japan as well as in Britain and America. 

What prevents its use? The British Prime Minister 
and his Chiefs of Staff are interested in winning in 
Europe first—then will come the long-drawn-out at- 
tack to recover Singapore and the Malay Peninsula. 
The British mean to fight alongside of us in that cam- 
paign—they will not desert us. But they mean to do 
that fighting two or three years from now because 
they want all the tonnage they can get now and all 
the supplies they can persuade us to give them to 
sustain the British civilian economy and to support 
an air war against Germany. They do not evidently 
believe in a head-on invasion of Europe this year. Yet 
many of our military authorities feel a ground offen- 
sive now will shorten the war in Europe. 

But what are our own interests? We depleted our 
Pacific fleet in 1940 and 1941 to help in the Battle of 
Britain. We gave our planes and our production to 
Britain and, as was inevitable, we laid our flank in 
the Pacific open to attack at Pearl Harbor. We did 
not reinforce the Philippines adequately nor disperse 
our entire fleet in the Pacific in the summer and au- 
tumn of 1941. We took chances. That strategy is re- 
sponsible for our dilemma today. There is no use cry- 
ing over spilt milk. There is use, on the other hand, 
in preventing another Pearl Harbor. We must no 
longer let the civilian political mind determine our 
strategy. 

We must rely on American naval and military com- 
manders. Mr. Churchill may be able to overrule the 
British Chiefs of Staff, but we don’t want to see Pres- 
ident Roosevelt yielding to the Churchill philosophy. 
We feel confident he will not. His hand needs to be 
strengthened. It can be strengthened by frank discus- 
sion such as the Prime Minister has initiated. 

We want to see the American military and naval 
plan made the basic strategy for winning this war. 

Only in that way can we keep faith with our hon- 
ored dead in the Pacific. Only in that way can the 
resoluteness of America be expressed. Only in that 
way can we avoid the devastating effects of a long- 
drawn-out war. 

Mr. Churchill has spoken for Britain. 

Who speaks for the United States? 
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WAR OF NERVES ON JAPAN 


Actions at White House Stress Growing Allied Strength in Pacific 


Roosevelt-Churchill talks 
reach decision stage. 
Spotlight on shipping 


Roosevelt and United Na- 
tions leaders are putting Japan on the 
anxious seat. Germany and Italy, hit by 
repeated blows from the sky, are wonder- 
ing when and where a second front in Eu- 
rope will be opened. But Japan, driven off 
Attu, its forces on Kiska isolated, finds 
the outer defenses of its home islands sud- 
denly brought within easy bombing range 
of Americans. And, at the same time, it 
hears that the United States has more 
fighting forces in the Pacific than in the 
Atlantic. 

With steady deliberation, the heat is be- 
ing turned toward Japan in the broad- 
scale conferences of United Nations lead- 
ers. First was the disclosure that Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill had called to 
Washington military 
Far Eastern theaters of war. Men from 


New Zealand 


President 


leaders from the 


India and Australia and 
showed up. 

Mr. Churchill told the American Con- 
eress, some of whose members had been 
demanding that Japan replace Germany 
as this nation’s No. 1 enemy, that all of 
these men did not travel to Washington 
to concern themselves about improving 
the health and happiness of the Mikado 
of Japan. Moreover. he added, the major 
part of the United States forces now are 
on Pacific fronts. 

The President amplified this remark a 
little at a press conference. He said the 
United States has more soldiers and more 
sailors and fighting ships in the Pacific 





than in the Atlantic, that the same is al- 
most true of the Air Forces. 

This is a part of the war of nerves. It 
still remains true that Europe is the first 
target of the United Nations. But none of 
this is caleulated to make Japan feel more 
comfortable. No less disquieting for Tokyo 
was the pledge by Mr. Churchill that the 
British will fight the war against Japan, to 
wipe out the stain of Singapore, side by 
side with the United States “while there is 
breath in our bodies and while blood flows 
in our veins.” And he listed the dispatch of 
effective and immediate aid to China as 
one of the most urgent of the common 
tasks. 

The mysterious message that Mr. Roose- 
velt sent to Soviet Premier Josef Stalin 
played its own alarmist role in the Japanese 
drama. It started all sorts of double-edged 
rumors. Japan might believe that it dealt 
with the granting of Russian 
American air fleets just as easily as it 
might believe that it 
ropean second-front plans. Speculation ran 


hases to 
bore word of En- 
both ways. And the Soviet Union is in 
process of working out a new Lend-Lease 
agreement with the United States. Mutual 
aid lies at the bottom of such agreements 

The Churchill talks, it is obvious are be- 
ing projected beyond the simple fighting 
of the war into the realm of a peacetime 
world. The part that each nation may 
play in that world is figuring in the war 
decisions now being made. During the 10 
days while the two leaders waited for the 
military staffs to shape their war plans. 
they had plenty of opportunities for laying 
side by side the Churchill and Roosevelt 
ideas of the shape of the world that is 
to be. 


They picnicked, told stories and relaxed 
Mrs. Roosevelt disclosed that they drove 
out of Washington to a camp to spend the 
night, and that Mr. Churchill, just out of 
a country where no place is farther than 15 
minutes by air from the 
curious about what antiaircraft protection 
they would have. Mr. Roosevelt told hin 
there would be none, but that the camp 
hardly could be seen from the air. 

Shipping is the problem to which they 
continually recur. At a meeting of the 
Pacific War Council, both gave an over. 
all picture of the present situation. Mr 
Roosevelt emphasized the subject again in 
a press conference. 

Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that the 
change from Liberty to Victory ships, 
now being made, will provide a ship that 
will serve commerce better in peacetime 
He feels that the goods of the future wil 
be hauled by fast ships which must con- 
pete for commerce, and that the Victory 
ships will enable America to compete het- 
ter. Britain is a prospective competitor. 

His list of visitors had less of a shipping 
and more of a Japanese-war-of-nerves 
flavor. The Chinese Foreign Minister, Dy 
T. V. Soong, was in for a talk about war 
and medical supplies. Capt. Joseph J. Foss, 
of the Marines. got a Congressional Medal 
of Honor for shooting down 26 Japanese 
And President Quezon of the 
Philippines was in for a 45-minute talk. 

At a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
commented tersely upon the death of 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, the Japanes 
naval leader who had promised to write 
the final terms of American surrender in 
the White House. 

“Gosh.” said the President. 
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enemy, was 


planes. 
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THE PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL MEETS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
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This good old American soil is on its way out of the ground into 
the sky to help win this war. 


It is Bauxite ore .. . the basic source of aluminum. 


Reynolds is digging it out of peaceful hills in Arkansas and, as 
if by magic, changing it into finished metal. Just when we need 
it most, America has a great new independent source of aluminum. 


Experts called it a miracle. But it wasn’t a miracle. It was 
foresight and courage and experience. And even more, it was 
the skill and the sweat of thousands of Reynolds workers. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Reynolds saw the coming need and 
staked all its resources to mine Bauxite in America and build 
mammoth new plants. When war came, Reynolds was ready 
and rolling with vastly expanded facilities across the country. 


Today, Reynolds workers are bringing hundreds of millions of 
pounds of aluminum . . . out of the ground into the sky. 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 

General Offices. Richmond, Va. 

Parts Division, Louisville, Ky. 

37 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 
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| WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
TODAY 
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Me JOM. YW MY. Med also been aware ded the 
9 * Army-Navy “E” for its 


S° it goes, on adozen fronts— American industry 
backing up American men with fire-power, with 
a rising flood of war tools and transport, with a 


heightening volume of all kinds of ordnance. 


The Fisher contribution to this effort, in terms of 


volume, is huge. But volume alone fails to tell the 
the Fisher effort. For the 


acquired skills of the Fisher craftsmen are today 


whole story of long- 


playing a part of national importance. They have a 


vital and specific value of their own. 


Our country’s leaders realize that it takes precision 


First in the automotive 


industry to fly the Navy 
withthree stars, Fisl 


ahead - of -schedule tank 
production. 


men to do a job precisely — that extreme standards 
of mathematical exactness must be met in order to 
surpass the technical excellence of our enemy’s war 
machines. And Fisher, as a precision center, has been 


honored with a number of very difficult assignments. 


Our fighting men are doing the big job. But the vicious 
snick of our well-turned breech-blocks, the roar of 
our tanks, the 

bark of 


anti - aircraft 


our 


guns are music 


to their ears. 
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Britain’s Pledge 
To Fight Japan: 
Press Comment 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s 
pledge of British aid in fighting Japan 
“while there is breath in our bodies and 
blood flows in our veins” will, in the opin- 
jon of the commenting press, clear up any 
doubts of Anglo-American solidarity. 

Several newspapers declare that Mr. 
Churchill effec‘ively answered the demands 
of Senator Chandler (Dem.) , of Kentucky, 
for an intensification of Pacific warfare, 
and a number of editors criticize “political 
interference” from Congress in decisions 
of high military authorities. 

“That Mr. Churchill should have 
thought it desirable to repeat a British 
pledge already so often and so fully made 
is a reflection on the irresponsibility, ig- 
norance and levity with which a few in 
this country still approach the great prob- 
lems of the conduct of the war,” says the 
New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Dem.). 

“This pledge was obviously a direct an- 
swer to the charges raised in America, and 
voiced even in Congress, that, after Hitler 
had been beaten, the United States will be 
left to fight the war against Japan alone,” 
says the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
adding that “expressions of Senators make 
it clear that this particular issue Has been 
pretty well removed as a division factor 
between America and Great Britain.” 

Reviewing Senator Chandler’s demand 
for a shift in emphasis of the American war 
effort, the Washington Post (Ind.) ob- 
serves that “the reminder of the American 
preoccupation with the war in the Pacific 
was extremely salutary” and that the pace 
of British operations in the Far East “in- 
vites the comment Senator Chandler 
offered,” adding: “The rumbling in the 
Senate cannot be dismissed as an idle com- 
mentary on the war.” 

However, the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch (Ind. Dem.) contends: “Sena 
tor Chandler, and the small group who 
sympathize with him, aren’t helping by 
trying to obtain a reversal of policy at the 
moment when preparations for the invasion 
of the European continent are nearing com- 
pletion.” And the Christian Science Monitor 

Ind.) charges that Senator Chandler is 
“spokesman for a bloc of Senators who are 
cloaking isolationism in this ‘beat-Japan’ 
belligerency,” and warns that they “may 
get a response from the public that would 
hamper America’s war effort.” 
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-. Trap them ia ceilings of ' 
Armstrongs Cushiontone 


ITH HELP so SCARCE and work so 

heavy, an office simply can’t afford to S 
put up with efficiency-wrecking noise de- — 
mons. There’s no need to put up with 
them, either. Get rid of them with low-cost 
ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

As much as 75% of the sound that strikes 
a Cushiontone ceiling stays there . . . ab- 
sorbed by the 484 deep, noise-quieting holes 
in each 12” x 12” unit. Repainting (with 
ordinary paint and painting methods) does 
not affect this permanently high efficiency. 

Cushiontone is quickly installed, with 
little or no interruption to office routine. It's 
low in cost, too, and simple to maintain. Its 
factory-applied surface is light ivory in color, "FF. 
reflecting light unusually well—improving 3 
general illumination. 

NEW BOOKLET gives all the facts. Let us 
send you a copy now, and a sample of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 8605 
Stevens Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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U.S. LEADS PLANE RACE 


Che United States has far outstripped all other na- 
tions in the manufacture of airplanes. Already this 
country is turning out as many planes in a month as 
the combined output of her two principal plane-pro- 
dueing allies—Great Britain and Russia. And U.S. 
production is almost twice as large as that of the com- 
bined output of the Axis nations 

If production continues to increase at present rates, 
it may not be long before this country is outproducing 
all other nations combined. President Roosevelt has 
said that we already may have reached that point, but 
official production figures for most of the warring na- 
tions are not available. There are available, however, 
estimates compiled by military and naval officials who 
have access to Government intelligence records. 

The estimates shown in the Pictogram reveal: 

For the United States. Current production is at 
the rate of about 7,000 planes a month. Latest pro- 
duction figures announced were for March, when out- 
put reached a high of 6.200. That was an 11 per cent 
increase over February. At that rate of increase, April 
production should have been in the neighborhood of 
6,800, and May production well above 7.000. This rate 
must go still higher if the 1943 goal is to be met. A 
month ago this goal was 98,000 planes. but recent de- 
cisions to build more heavy and medium bombers and 


Bee 


more multiengine fighters and cargo planes may reduce 
the year’s output to around 85,000. 

For Great Britain. British factories turned out 48,- 
000 planes last year, an average of 4,000 a month. Best 
War Department estimates are that this is about the 
present average there, since Britain also is turning 
more to the production of heavier bombers. 

For Russia. The size of the Russian air force and 
the rate of construction of new aircraft is a closely 
guarded Soviet secret. However, military men, who 
are able to translate achievements of the Russian air 
force into numbers of planes, are convinced Russia is 
turning out 3,000 planes a month. Russia thus becomes 
the third leading plane-production power, ranking 
ahead of Germany with her once-mighty Luftwaffe. 

For Germany. Here, again, officials must rely upon 
mathematical calculations. They come up with a fig- 
ure of about 2,000 a month, which represents a sharp 
decline from Germany’s estimated peak production ¢a- 
pacity of 3,000 a month. This decline is attributed to 
bombings of munitions centers and maierial shortages. 

For Japan and Italy. Officials believe they are giv- 
ing Japan the benefit of all the doubt when they place 
her maximum output at 900 planes a month. This, 
they estimate also, probably is about the monthly fig- 
ure for Italy’s production. 
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Congratulations, Jimmy, on your 
first solo flight! 

Now, because you have known the 
glory and freedom of flight, and have 
reached out toward the sky’s limitless 
horizons, the earth will never again 
seem to you as it was. 

You are more than just a boy win- 
ning his wings, Jimmy. You are carry- 
ing us to a better future — just as surely 
as our forefathers in their covered 
wagons. You are a symbol of a fight- 
ing nation on wings, a living promise 
of a new and better world to come. 

We do not know exactly what that 
world will be like, even though we 
see it beginning to take form and 
shape. But we do know that you and 
your plans are part of the pattern. 


We are learning, along with you, 
what it means to wage a global war. 
And we are trying to learn, this time, 
how we can nail down the things we 
are fighting for, because we came too 
close to losing them forever. 


Soon, when you have completed 
your training, you will go forth to add 
to America’s might in the sky. 


When the war is over and you come 
back again, Jimmy, don’t let us ever 
forget that the far-off places you’ve 
been are no longer distant. Don’t let 
anyone, ever again, sell us the idea 
that a nation halfway around the 
globe is too far away to be feared — 
or that aggression against a helpless 
nation thousands of miles from our 
shores is no concern of ours. 


Today, and from this day on, no 
spot on the globe is more than 60 
hours’ flying time from your local air- 
port. Because of you, there will be no 
such things as barriers and protective 
walls — neither oceans, mountains, nor 
time itself. 


So, to you, Jimmy, we say: “Good 
luck—and safe landings, until you 
come back again!” 

In the meantime, the tens of thou- 
sands of us who make up the U.S. 
aircraft industry will continue to see 
to it that the planes you get to fly 
are the finest plaues that human in- 


genuity and effort can speed to com- 
pletion. This is our promise to you — 
the best way we know to show our 
determination that you shall come 
back again! 
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Arimuthal equidsstent projection - centered on San Francisco 


The critical supply line to Australia is a 
ship voyage requiring about 3 weeks. To- 
day, Liberator Express transport planes fly 
to Australia, ferrying personnel and equip- 
ment over the 7900-mile airline route in 
less than 40 hours’ flying time. 





On an April morning in 1865, President 
Lincoln boarded a boat at the Washington 
uharf and steamed down the Potomac to 
visit General Ulysses S. Grant's Union 
Army in the field, a short distance from 
W ashington. He returned to the Capitol 18 
days later. 

















Orthographic projection 

In approximately the same length of time, 
in January, 1943, President Roosevelt trav- 
eled from Washington to Casablanca, 
North Africa, to confer with British Pre- 
mier Winston Churchill. Most of the 
16,000-mile round trip was made by plane. 
The longest leg of the journey, the 2400- 
mile hop from Brazil to Africa, was merely 
an overnight flight. 





TO A BOY WHO IS LEARNING TO FLY 


Fort Worth, Texas ° 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


The Liberator bomber has the greatest 
speed, bomb capacity, and range of any 
American 4-engine bomber now in mass 
production. 

. . . 
What is believed to have been the long- 
est round-trip bombing raid in history 
was made by a large formation of Lib- 
erator bombers. Starting point: “Shan- 
gri-la.”” Target: Wake Island, more than 
1100 miles away. Every plane returned 
safely to its base. 

. . . 
In addition to the 4-engine Liber- 
ator, Consolidated Vultee also 
builds the Catalina Navy patrol 
bomber, the Coronado Navy patrol 
bomber, and the Liberator Ex- 
press, giant transport version of 
the Liberator bomber. 


. . . 
On March 17th, two of the country’s 
largest aircraft companies — Consoli- 
dated and Vultee — merged. 


Said Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the 
board: “Winning the war calls for max- 
imum aircraft production. Merger of 
these two companies — which together 
cover the entire range, from basic train- 
ers and ‘Flying Jeeps’ to the largest 
bombers and transport planes — will 
permit use of the combined plants and 
personnel for all-out production of mil- 
itary planes.” 
. . e 

The Liberator bomber in which 
Winston Churchill flew to the 
Casablanca conference was the 
same Liberator, manned by the 
same crew, which flew the Prime 
Minister to Moscow last August. 


Later, in this same plane, British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden flew to the U.S. 
and back. This Liberator has flown over 
200,000 miles in 29 countries, is now fly- 
ing on its fourth set of engines. 
. . . 

In its New Orleans plant, Consolidated 
Vultee is now swinging into production 
on the new Navy Corregidor patrol 
bomber, described as “the world’s fastest 
flying boat.” 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal. + Vultee Field, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. 


Nashville, Tenn. « Wayne, Mich. « Allentown, Pa. 


Tucson, Ariz. + Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. + Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 





UBERATOR 4-engine bomber — CORONADO, CATALINA, and CORREGIDOR patrol bombers—LIBERATOR EXPRESS 4-engine 


transport — VALIANT basic trainer — VENGEANCE dive bomber — SENTINEL “Flying Jeep”— RELIANT navigational trainer 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA 


EATS IN THE PLANT 
PIX FEEDING EQUIPMENT 


Fewer workers bring their 
lunches these days... restaurants 
ure more crowded—that’s why plant 
feeding is more important than ever 
to pep up morale and step up produc- 
tion. A plant cafeteria solves the 
lunch-time problem for the worker, 
eliminates the lunch-time bottleneck 
for management. Lunch shifts can 
be staggered to fit schedules—can 
even be shortened, yet leave time for 
relaxation. 

Pick Engineers can help you 
plan your feeding facilities—what- 
ever the size of your plant or budget 
—whether you need a central cafe- 
teria or mobile canteen equipment. 
Send for booklet No. PC 7. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 





FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
« For War Pudusticea « | 








An idea is growing in Congress that no 
more taxes 
should be enacted; that is, higher taxes on 


so-called retroactive incomes 
income already earned. 

It has been discussed informally and 
with approval by Democratic and Repub- 
lican members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee who will formulate the 
next tax law, by members of the Senate 
Finance. Committee, by other members of 
Congress. Many favor it. 

Spread of this sentiment easily could 
lead to a situation where there would be 
no increase in present rates on 1943 in- 
come, individual or corporate. It might re- 
sult in the forthcoming new rates being 
applied to 1944 income, not earlier. 

The present tax law was not approved 
until mid-October of last year. The much 
higher rates it imposed on individual and 
corporate incomes were retroactive, how- 
ever, to Jan. 1, 1942. Although higher 
taxes were forecast from the beginning of 
the year, no person or corporation knew 
until late October how much taxes would 
be levied on income earned in the first nine 
months of the year. 

The next tax law can hardly go on the 
books much earlier, if any, than October 
of this year. If precedent is followed, the 
new rates would apply from Jan. 1, 1943. 
That would add burdens to budgeting and 
financial planning, would not permit firms 
or individuals to know where they stand 
on 1943 income until near the year’s end. 

A repetition of the tax uncertainties of 
1942 is to be avoided, if possible, this 
many members feel. It could be 
avoided, they believe, by dating ahead the 
effective time of the next tax law, instead 
of making it retroactive. 


vear, 


Treasury officials are aware of this 
sentiment, may not oppose it—although 
their views have not been announced pub- 
licly—may suggest instead that the new 
rates go into effect on income earned after 
the date of the law’s approval. If that sug- 
gestion were made and adopted, however, 
it probably would add to the confusion: 
Part of the year’s income would be subject 
to one set of tax rates and part to another. 

Individuals, however, are unlikely to be 
taxed at hiv her rates on their 1943 income 
should Conzress enact a pay-as-you-go tax 
with collection at the source from wages 
and salaries. From the standpoint of the 
Treasury it would be difficult to change 
the individual rates within a few months 
after inaugurating the withholding method 
of collection. 
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-MOVE TO END TAX UNCERTAINTY: 
FIXING INCOME LEVY IN ADVANCE 












Should Congress fail to pass a law ay 


thorizing withholdings, individual rates 
may be raised somewhat above present 


levels. The question then would be whether 
to make the higher rates effective from last 
January 1, or from the date of the new 
law’s approval, or from Jan. 1, 1944. 

Corporations would not be affected by 
any of the various pay-as-you-go tax plans 
now before Congress. They would continue 
to pay their taxes as now. To corporations, 
therefore, the effective date of the ney 
tax law will be of vast importance. 

Under established custom, followed last 
vear, higher corporate rates in the new lay 
would reach back and cover all earnings 
from Jan. 1, 1943, would impose an add- 
tional tax load, would make it almost in- 
net income after 
taxes until the new law is on the books, 

Under the nonretroactive proposal, cor- 
porations would know exactly where they 
stand with-respect to earnings up to the 
date of the law’s approval. And if the ef- 
fective date of the new law were Jan. 1, 
1944, corporations would know, without 
having to guess, precisely how to plan for 
their 1943 taxes. 

Present prospects are that Congres 
will not begin consideration of the ne 
tax midsummer, at earlies! 
And that probably would spell no new tas 
late October or November 
Further, congressional leaders are working 
with a recess in mind; they want to give 
Congress a holiday from July 4 until aft 
Labor Day. If that plan succeeds, the new 
tax bill may not~be taken up before Sep- 
tember, may not become law until 1944. 

The prospect of delaying until 1944 er- 
actment of a tax law covering 1943 i- 
come would carry a headache for corpora- 
tions and individuals alike. It would not 
be without precedent, however: The Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 was not approved until 
March, 1919. The resultant confusion is 
still remembered by business veterans. 


possible to determine 


law before 


law before 


Next tax bill. Treasury still plans to 
ask for $16,000,000.000 in additional reve- 
nue this year, but, contrary to announce- 
ments, has no hard and fast program it 
mind. Secretary Morgenthau indicated this 
recently when he said that, before making 
its requests, the Treasury would confer 
with congressional leaders, with heads of 
House and Senate tax committees. 

Chief problem facing the Treasury: 
How to tax war-increased income in the 
middle and lower-income brackets without 
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Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 


(Case No. 1-B-3524) 


Robber makes off 
with payroll 


It was an unhappy payday for 
the employees of the dress 
manufacturing concern when 
the robber held up the book- 
keeper and made off with the 
$2,140.49 payroll. But thanks 
to payroll insurance, the con- 
cern suffered no loss and the 
employees received their pay. 
Crime usually increases during 
& war. Are you _ protected 
against such losses? 


Would you 


4 





trust this man? 


(Case No. 199,267 from U. S. F. & G. files) 


A southern real estate company trusted him. And 
why not? He was secretary of the concern . 
employed for over 15 years . . . enjoyed an irre- 
proachable reputation . . . was married and had 
several children. Yet he embezzled nearly $30,000! 
Fortunately he was bonded through U. S. F. & G., 
so his company was spared financial loss. 


Appearance, reputation, background provide no 
absolute clue to character. The only sure protection 
against embezzlement losses lies in insurance, and 
when an insurance company is willing to write 
fidelity bonds covering your employees that is a 
tribute to their honesty and integrity. If your com- 
pany has not reviewed its bonding program in the 
light of today’s employment problems, we suggest 
that you do so at once. 


Illustrated on this page are other cases, showing 
some of the hazards that demand insurance protec- 
tion as a safeguard against financial loss. Your local 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to make an audit 
of your present insurance program to help guard 
against wartime risks. He is one of thousands serv- 
ing Communities great and small throughout the 
United States, its possessions, and Canada. Consult 
him today. 


-8.F.&G6. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 
BRANCH OFFICES 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
IN 43 CITIES 





Case No. 21-G-1326) 


Tire spins stone 
through window 


One moment the proprietor of 
the Pennsylvania store was sit- 
ting peacefully in his shop... 
and the next, his display win- 
dow was shattered to bits. The 
cause: a stone kicked up by a 
passing car. Thecure: plate glass 
insurance with U.S.F.&G. who 
replaced the window and saved 
the shopkeeper loss. Are your 
windows, glass doors, or dis- 
play cases similarly protected? 











































































BACK UP THE SECOND 


WHEREVER 
THERE ARE PESTS... 


THE 


EAGLE 
NESTS 








STILLS... 


GRAIN BINS... 





TANKS 
DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT... 
FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


FRONT—TAKE A SECOND LOOK FOR SCRAP 





All America salutes the aircraft industry for 
the greatest industrial achievement of all time. 
From ingots of metal that cannot fight, your metal 
crafters have “hatched” war birds in astronomical 
numbers. Into these your engineers have “bred” 
a fighting quality so supreme that at year’s end 
the victory ratio of our pilots stood at 14 to 1. 

However, war birds cannot safely take-off and 
land on jungle swamp land,on the tundra and mo- 
rass of arctic regions or on shifting desert sands. 

Until steel runways are laid, until there are 
steel hangars, barrac ks and shops to house them 
and their crews, until there are truck tanks to 
refuel them—our warplanes cannot bring to 
bear their unmatched force the 
pests that infest the globe. 


and fury on 


So it is that Butler metal crafters and their 
huge machines have matched the stride of the 
aire call industry. Cease slessly around the clock 
they too are shaping steel ingots into these 
fighting forms which are proving to be some of 


the most vital equipment of modern warfare. 
BUTLER MANUF ACTURI NG 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
‘t.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COMPANY 


GALESBURG, 






Sales Offices — Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta and 
Shreveport. Export Office — 8 So. Michigan, Chicago 
— _ PRODUCING 
Awarded to Our FOR WAR 
Kansas City Plane y PLANNING 


FOR PEACE 


BUTLER S»:BUILT 


STEEL 


STEEL BUILDINGS... 





PRODU 


(Storage, Processing 
RURAL GAS SYSTEMS... 


cTts 


= Transport)... FILTERS 
.SEPTIC TANKS 


striking a crippling blow at incomes jp 
those brackets that have not been jp. 
creased materially because of the war, If 
the Treasury has the answer, it hasn't 
announced it. Chances are it hasn’t got 
the answer. Yet the bulk of any new tax 
revenue must come from middle and low. 
er-income groups. Highest incomes already 
are taxed up to 90 per cent; lowest in. 


comes can’t stand a big imcrease, even a 
moderate rise. 
Lacking official announcement, indica. 


tions are that the Treasury will ask: 

On individaul income: 
emption (to $1,000) for married persons 
(to $250) 


surtax 


A lowered ex. 


a lowered allowance for each 
dependent; higher rates for lower 
middle-income brackets: possibly ap 
increase in the present 6 per cent normal 
rate. This program, however, is tied up 
with the fate of pay-as-you-go taxation, 

On corporate income: An increase of 
15 percentage points in the combined 
normal and surtax rate, bringing it to 55 


and 


per cent and designed to raise approy- 
mately $2,000,000,000 in new revenue. 
Congress may grant 5 to 10 per cent 
raise. 


On excise taxes: Higher rates on sg. 
lected items. Congress probably will com- 
ply. 

On capital gains: Possibly a somewhat 
higher levy on long-term gains, possibly a 
longer period of holding to apply to long. 
term gains, although present law is pro- 
ducing considerably revenue than 
anticipated. The however, is at- 
tributed to the revival of interest in s- 
curities markets, rather than to the 194 
changes—at least by Treasury of- 
Congress is unlikely to disturb the 
present arrangement. 

Retail sales tax: “Never heard of it,” 
Secretary Morgenthau replied when asked 
were in the 
levy 


more 
increase, 


some 
ficials. 


recently if it Treasury pro- 
This is not in the 
program, but Congress may impose such a 
tax, 
Spending tax on individuals is a Treas- 
ury favorite, regarded as certain to be re- 
capable of raising 
vear, of which 
refundable after 
a flat 10 
per cent on spendings above certain ex 
and rates would scale higher as 
This favorite plan of the 
little enthusiasm in 
seems certain to be refused. 
Loophole closings, meaning mandatory 


gram. decidedly 


nevertheless. 


believed 
about $6.500.000,000 a 
$4.500.000.000 


the war’s 


quested, is 


would be 


end. Levy would be 
emptions, 
spendings rise. 
Treasury’s arouses 


Congress, 


joint returns, tax on income from State 
and local securities, change in the deple- 


tion allowance to oil and gas wells, other 
ideas, probably will be requested agail, 
probably will be denied again. 

Outlook is that Treasury will not get 
$16,000,000,000 more in taxes, may not get 
as much as $10,000,000,000, might get a 
sum between $5,900,000,000 and $8,000; 
000,000, would be held lucky by many 4 
Congressman if the latter were the total. 
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FTER a day of war-time activity, guests 

salute the host who serves Dewar’s 
White Label and Soda, highball of the 
highlands. This veteran campaigner— 
with more than 60 citations for distin- 
guished service—brings a victorious 
conclusion to any social manoeuvres 


So command Dewar's...and be’ ‘at ease! 
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Corporation, New York 


[sla 


The modern aircraft carrier is enor- 


mously complex, efficient, compact — 
perhaps the most exacting of all war- 
ships to build. Ingalls is proud to be 
among the few shipbuilders in the 
nation commissioned to build “flat 
tops.” Like all Ingalls vessels, they 


are 100%-welded, the only all-welded 
carriers being built in America today. 
TEST OF THE SHIPBUILDER’S ART Already, in actual naval engagements, 
F Ingalls all-welded ships have proved 
= battle-worthy. After the war, their ad- 
7 vantages of greater strength, greater 
. speed, greater cargo-capacity will place 
them at the head of America’s mer- 
chant marine. 


100°, WELDED 


™ INGALLS ae 


Subsidiary Companies and Divisions 
THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


THE STEEL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY * BIRMINGHAM TANK COMPANY 


Shipyards PASCAGOULA, MISSISSIPPI © DECATUR, ALABAMA 
Branch Offices NEW YORK © WASHINGTON ¢@ PITTSBURGH © ATLANTA © NEW ORLEANS 
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Do WLB Powers To Raise Pay 
Increase Danger of Inflation? 


Frank D. Graham 


Princeton, N.J.; Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University; Vice President, Ameri- 

can Economic Association, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Mr. Byrnes’s action in restoring to the 
War Labor Board authority to make wage 
“little steel” formula 
surely adds fuel to the fires of inflation. 
He. however, was in an almost impossible 
situation issuing from 
the fact that we have 
played with inflation 
so long that, now it 


increases beyond the 


is upon us, we are 
impelled tocontribute 
to it against our will. 

The only remedy 
is early and much 
heavier taxation com- 
bined with compul- 
sory lending. If Con- 
gress cannot summon 
the resolution to adopt these measures, the 
task of stabilization becomes impossible. 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRANK GRAHAM 


E. E. Milliman 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes, 
onswers: (by telegraph) 

Most certainly Director Byrnes’s direc- 
tive will not set the inflation spiral in mo- 
tion. Inflation will not come from the es- 
tablishment of equitable wages, but will 
come from runaway profits and an un- 
controlled stock market. 

Labor well realizes what inflation means 
because labor is the first to pay the pen- 
alty. We ask only the payment of wages 
which will enable men to live decently. 
participate in the purchase of War Bonds 
and meet their obligations as Americans. 


Mack W. Beeks 


New York City; Chairman, Executive Coun- 
cil, The National Civic Federation, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
We believe the burden of responsibility 
placed by Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor Byrnes upon the National War Labor 
Board by his new order restoring to it 
certain powers does run the risk of becom- 
ing inflationary, because of the enormous 
problem involved in investigating produc- 
tion costs in each individual case among 

the many to be adjudicated. 
Nevertheless. we believe that. in view 
of the special qualifications of the person- 
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Under renewed authority granted by 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, the 
War Labor Boord now can raise wage 
levels to the minimum of the “going- 
wage” bracket in particular labor areas. 
Discussion is aroused as to whether this 
action will speed the threat of inflation. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News asked 
spokesmen for large organizations, labor 
leaders, economists and others the fol- 
lowing question: 


Do you think that the action of 
Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes 
in returning to the WLB limited avu- 
thority to raise wages beyond limits 
of the “‘little steel’’ formula will set 
the inflation spiral in motion, either 
by wage demands or by demands 
from other than labor groups? 


Answers were printed last week. More 
oppear herewith: 





nel of the Board and the desirability of 
preserving the principles of collective bar- 
gaining, the judicial procedure should be 
retained by that body. 


Noel Sargent 


New York City; Secretary, Notional Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, 


answers: 

I consider it impossible now to state 
whether Mr. Byrnes’s action modifying 
the “little steel” formula will set the in- 
flation spiral in motion. It could do so. 
but whether this hap- 
pens will depend on 
the manner in which 
both the War Labor 
Board and Mr. 
Byrnes himself apply 
the new theory, both 


(by telegraph) 


as relates to inequi- 
ties and whether costs 
and prices will be 
increased by any rise 


—Harris & Ewing 
NOEL SARGENT In wages. 


Oscar Weigert 
Washington, D.C.; Chairman, Department 
of Sociol Economy, American University, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Wage increases outside the “little steel” 
formula, that just now has been reaffirmed 
by Director Byrnes. would start inflation 
with all of its unthinkable hardships. 
Limited and safeguarded wage adjustment, 
as provided for by the Byrnes order, should 
not have this effect. The line must be held. 
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OF A NATION 
Lo AT WAR & 


THE PHYSICAL FITNESS AND RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAMS ARRANGED FOR WORKERS IN 
HUNDREDS OF WAR-PRODUCTION PLANTS 
ARE LITERALLY VICTORY INSURANCE, LIKE 
ADEQUATE FOOD AND REST, THEY ARE BUILD- 
ING STRONG, DURABLE BODIES FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN WHO MUST KEEP UP THE TERRIFIC 
PACE OF OUR ALL-OUT PRODUCTION AGAINST 
TIME. IN NO SEGMENT OF THE WAR EFFORT 
CAN WE AFFORD TO BE HAMPERED BY PHYSI- 
CAL MACHINES THAT BOG DOWN THROUGH 
LACK OF EXERCISE AND RECREATION, 


x * * 


The Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago, as far back as 1925, en- 
couraged its employees to try for the 
Hot Point Athletic Club. This Club 
maintains a softball team and runs 
an inter-departmental softball 
league. It has both girls’ and men’s 
basketball teams and conducts golf 
tournaments and indoor games. 


x * * 


The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, oper- 
ates hundreds of departmental softball 
teams and a league of hardball teams. 
Golf, basketball and soccer are also played 
extensively on organized schedules. 


x * * 


Recreational representatives of the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
Akron, Ohio, the Monongahela West 
Penn. Public Service Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va., and the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Toledo, participated in the dis- 
cussion of recreation services for in- 
dustrial workers at the War Recrea- 
tion Congress held in Cincinnati, Sep- 
tember 28th to October 2nd, 1942. 


ee 8 


Physical training through sports and ex- 
ercise is also a vital part of the prepara- 
tion of men for the armed services. 


x * * 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., for more 
than a year, has devoted large space 
in leading magazines to a consistent 
program of cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government in its effort to arouse 
in industry and the general public a 
greater appreciation of the vital im- 
portance of sports for the war effort. 
Results have been outstanding. A 
judicious allotment of materials for 
the manufacture of sports equip- 
ment essential to the war effort will 
be required to preserve the impetus 


gained. 


President 


Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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MR. LEWIS’‘S NEW BID FOR POWER 


What Reunion of Miners and AFL Would Mean to Employers and Labor 


Prospective emergence 
of UMW head as factor 
in 1944 political contest 


The full effect of John L. Lewis’s peti- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor 
to take the United Mine Workers back 
into the fold may not be felt for some 
time, but these conclusions may be drawn 
from the latest move of the miners’ presi- 
dent: 

What it means to the miners. The 
UMW is a strong and wealthy union of 
about 600,000 members which Mr. Lewis 
likes to think of as the bellwether of all 
unions. It once was a power in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, later became 
the strongest union in the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Since withdraw- 
ing from the CIO it has had no affiliation. 

Through his District 50, a catchall 
union, Mr. Lewis sought to organize the 
unorganized in many fields of endeavor, 
but everywhere he ran into competition 
from the stronger affiliates of AFL or CIO 
These organizational efforts were proving 
costly, showed little promise of begetting 
an organization strong enough to rival 
the AFL and the CIO. Mr. Lewis appar- 
ently thought that by rejoining the AFL 
his own power and prestige and the pow 
er and prestige of his union would be in- 
creased. Under an amalgamation with 


AFL, many of the District 50 affiliates 
would be absorbed by rival AFL unions 
So the miners can expect to gain strength 
by reaffiliating with the AFL. 

What it means to the AFL. The AFL 
can expect that Mr. Lewis will become 
a dominant figure in the organization, will 
have a leading voice in making AFL 
policy. This organization now claims more 
than 6,000,000 paid-up members. Its presi- 
dent, William Green, is expected by Mr. 
Lewis’s followers to retire before long, per- 
haps this year. Mr. Lewis and Mr. Green 
have had many harsh things to say of 
each other in the eight years since the 
AFL and the UMW parted. And other 
AFL officials and Mr. Lewis have pulled 
no punches in talking about each other. 
But Mr. Lewis might soon work his way 
to a position of influence in the organiza- 
tion, eventually might become its president 

If Mr. Lewis does become a power in 
the AFL, he can be expected to carry in- 
to the organization his philosophy that 
labor unions should be politically effec- 
tive. The AFL could be expected to take 
a more active part in political campaigns 
than it has in the past. 

What it means to the CIO. This organi- 
zation, which Mr. Lewis founded and 
then abandoned, claims a membership of 
nearly 5,000,000. Lewis supporters con- 
tend that some CIO unions might go over 
to the AFL if Mr. Lewis were to head 





JOHN L. LEWIS 


—Wide World 


WILLIAM GREEN 


... the corridor was narrowed 
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the latter organization. CIO officials argue 
that such a move would weaken the 
chances of amalgamating the CIO and 
the AFL and would endanger the wartime 
working truce under which the two or. 
ganizations have been operating. Mr 
Green and Philip Murray, president of 
the CIO, have worked together in behalf 
of many Roosevelt policies and have beep 
consulted frequently by the White House 
Mr. Lewis’s hostility toward Mr. Roose. 
velt and his personal bitterness toward 
Mr. Murray, his former friend, could bk 
expected to put an end to this cordial 
White House relationship. 

Effect on the coal dispute. In choosing 
the present time to apply for reaffiliation 
Mr. Lewis may have been bidding for AFL 
support in his dispute with the War La. 
bor Board. But it is doubtful if it will have 
an immediate effect, inasmuch as the 
Board’s decision in the dispute probably 
will be issued before the AFL executive 
council acts upon the miners’ petition. 

Political implications. As a dominant 
figure in the AFL, Mr. Lewis could be 
powerful factor in the 1944 presidential 
campaign. He could expect support in his 
anti-Roosevelt efforts from the head of al 
least one large AFL union—William L 
Hutcheson, president of the Brotherhoot 
of Carpenters. Mr. Hutcheson, a former di- 
rector of the Republican National Commit 
tee’s labor division, presented the miners 
petition to the AFL council. He and Mr 
Lewis appear to have patched up differences 
that once made their relations strained. 

Mr. Lewis could be expected to mak 
effective political capital from his def 
ance of the War Labor Board, whatever 
the outcome of the coal dispute. 

Implications for business. A united ls 
bor movement such as Mr. Lewis has ad- 
vocated and might eventually be able t 
bring about would put an end to much o 
the jurisdictional squabbling between t- 
val unions. From that point of view, em 
ployers would benefit, for they often have 
found themselves in the middle of fights 
between unions when no issues of wages 0 
working conditions were involved. 

But a unified organization of possibly 
11,000,000 to 12,000,000 members would 
have great bargaining strength in postwar 
relations with employers. A solidified grou} 
might attract millions of unorganized work 
ers who in the past have refrained from 
joining unions. Effect of a united front 4 
this kind would be that virtually all em- 
ployers could expect to find themselves 
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™ Now, Hotel Pennsylvania 
is confronted with many of the same 
problems that the nation’s housewives 
must deal with. 


One of them is food rationing. 


For, just like the nation’s house- 
wives, the nation’s hotels are rationed. 


From time to time there will be 
a scarcity of certain foods, and an 
abundance of other foods. And at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, our skilled dieti- 
cians and food experts are constantly 
busy in our famous Research Kitchen, 
ingeniously preparing the available 
foods in an assortment of delicious 
and satisfying dishes. 


And you can be sure that the food 


TH UOD 
SHORTAGE 


that reaches your Hotel Pennsylvania 
dining-room table will be pure and 
wholesome—in no instance purchased 
through the black market. We intend to 
co-operate to the fullest extent with 
the government in stamping out black 
markets. So if certain foods are 
omitted from our menus, you'll know 
that they could not be purchased in 
the open market. 


This much you can depend on. De- 


spite rationing and shortages of cer- 
tain foods, there will never be a 
rationing of quality in our dining 
rooms. Hotel Pennsylvania food will 
always be delightful food, served to 
you in the finest possible manner. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 





Subsidiaries: 











Executives don’t get medals, though they are rendering 


distinguished services to their country. 


Their battle is in the field of production, and the financial 
strategy that makes it possible. Their tactical problem is to 


marshal their companies’ resources and make available, for 
greater production, every possible foot of plant capacity, and 


every dollar of capital. 


They are the men behind the men who make the munitions 
who carry on with 


and supplies for the fighting fronts... 


essential civilian production. 


If your company is in need of more working capital now, 


because of recent tax payments, heavy inventories, to finance 
current production or to qualify for new government con- 
tracts, let us show you how Commercial Credit financing 


can help you. 


If your need involves financing a government contract, sub- 


stantial advances can be made without liability to you. 


Whatever the condition, whether you require thousands or 
millions, we believe it possible to engineer a plan that will 
solve your problem with profit to you, and without red tape 


or restrictions on your management. 


Baltimore 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Commercial Credit Company 


Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


Interesting cclor charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 

















forced to deal with unions after the war 


Coal. As for the coal dispute: I 
Mr. Lewis continues to ignore the Wa; 
Labor Board by refusing to recognie jts 
decision in this case, two or three alterna- 
tives for settlement would be open: 

President Roosevelt could use his 
enforcement powers as Commander in 

Chief to break a strike. This undoubt- 

edly would involve bloodshed and 
would result in a serious slowdown 


Mr Roosevelt 
settle by personal intervention. This 


could attempt to 


might mean a modification of the War 
Board 


would weaken the Board’s position in 


Labor decision, and, if so, 
settlement of other labor disputes 

retained 
under Government operation for the 


Or the mines could be 


duration of the war 
Last week’s showdown between the 
War Labor Board and Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes. Government custodian of 
the mines, found the White House back. 
ing up the Board. WLB contended that it 
and not Mr. Ickes should have jurisdiction 
in settling the dispute. Mr. Lewis had indi- 
cated a willingness to resume coilective- 
bargaining negotiations with the operators 
and had hinted that Mr. Ickes might bring 
this about. But Mr. Ickes. apparently act- 
ing under pressure from the White House, 
hastened to inform Mr. Lewis that he was 
without authority to institute collective 
bargaining or to negotiate a_ contract 
WLB then decreed that there could be no 
direct collective bargaining between miners 
and operators except under instructions 
laid down by the Board. That kind of bar- 
gaining did not appeal to Mr. Lewis and 
he continued to snub the Board. } 
Mr. Lewis might be less likely to object 
to continued Government operation than 
the mine owners. The miners would be work 
ing a six-day week, ordered by Mr. Ickes, 
with time and one-half for overtime. So, if 
Mr. Ickes continued to check off union 
dues for the mine union, Mr. Lewis would 
not have much to lose. But, if the checkoff 
were abandoned, there would be the risk 
of disintegration of the union. 


Cost of living. Unions and the Gov- 
ernment still are far apart in their calcula- 
tions on how much the cost of living has 
gone up since Jan. 1, 1941. The unions find 
little support for their campaign to break 
the “little steel” formula in latest figures 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

These are figures for March, covering 34 
principal cities. They are the first to be is 
sued by BLS under a new method of cal- 
culating, designed to bring the cost-of-liv- 
ing index up to date with wartime buying 
habits. They show one of the largest montb- 
ly increases ever recorded by BLS—an 
average rise of 1.5 per cent above Febru- 
ary. This left living costs on March 31, 
1943, at 21.8 per cent above Jan. 1, 1941. 

While 1.5 per cent is an unusually high 
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ABOUT 


We like zinc. 

In fact, we recommend it regularly, not just as a war 
emergency, mind you, but as a standard prescription 
to be taken side-by-side with aluminum in certain 
chemical applications. 

What’s more, we put a modicum of zinc into a few of 
our good Alcoa Aluminum Alloys, to make them do 
certain things better. 

There isn’t any battle of metals that we know any- 
thing about, either past or future. 

The real battle ahead is industry’s task of making 
jobs when this thing is over. If making a part out of 
zinc, for instance, will make more people buy it and 
create more jobs, then zinc it ought to be. 

That is another way of saying you ought to be curious 
about zinc, really curious, if you are one of the Imagi- 
neers who are springing up by the thousands. These 


are the men who are letting their imagination soar, 





and then engineering it down to earth, getting ready. 

We believe the practice of Imagineering is one spark 
that will light the flame of the fifty-five million jobs 
needed after the war. We believe in Imagineering with 
every known material and every war-born scientific 
development you can get an inkle of. 

Sooner or later every Imagineer must come smack up 
against the potentialities of Alcoa Aluminum, the im- 
port of new levels of cost, new techniques, and new 
alloys. You won’t find the answer to everything in 
Alcoa Aluminum, but you will find some magnificent 
surprises. 

Many Imagineers have already told us so. And with 
the help of such advice on Alcoa Aluminum as we can 
squeeze in the time to give, they are already several 
steps along in their postwar plans, 

Avuminum Company or America, 2106 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

















fires are extin- 
and WaterFOG 


Flammable 
guished three ways... 
— water in the form of extremely tiny 
particles — uses all three. 


liquid 


Cools the burning vapors. Prevents 
more vapors from rising. Shuts off oxy- 
gen. And without agitating the surface 
of the liquid! 

WaterFOG is created by impinging 

streams of water from specially-designed 
Rockwood nozzles. Then it goes to work 
where water in stream or spray form 
would not be effective... 
Cools the Fire. Water’s speed of heat 
absorption increases with the surface 
area exposed. A given quantity of water 
in the form of thousands of tiny Water- 
FOG particles has many times the total 
surface area of ordinary-sized spray, so 
WaterFOG’s cooling power is many 
times faster. 


Blocks off Vapors. WaterFOG droplets 
are light . . . instead of plunging into the 





liquid, agitating it, they float into the 
combustion area, taking heat from the 
surface of the liquid, to prevent further 
vaporization. 

Diminishes Oxygen Supply. Changing to 
steam, WaterFOG expands and envel- 
ops the fire in a smothering blanket. 


‘“*Flash-back”’ is prevented. Water dam- 
age is lessened. And WaterFOG is safe 
to use on electrical fires. Other advan- 
tages in Bulletin 123. 


Rockwood WaterFOG is approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Associated Factory 
Mutuals. Rockwood engineers will develop the 
proper particle size, fog pattern and velocity for 
your conditions. Fixed piping installations, hose 
nozzles and applicators used by Navy, Coast 
Guard, hundreds of industrial plants. 


Executives! A colored moving picture (16 mm.) 
showing tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is avail- 
able. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Hater Engineered by 


ih aockwood Cools, Contes, 





PIPING 


Smothers Oil Fires 


HOSE NOZZLES 





jump for one month, it does not show the 
startling increase that the unions have 
been contending took place. Unions have 
complained frequently that BLS was not 
taking into account all wartime factors jy 
arriving at its figures, and that, as a result 
official Government figures were far below 
the actual price increases that workers 
have had to pay. 

The BLS report shows all living costs 
have increased 24.5 per cent since August. 
1939, the month before war broke out in 
Europe. Food prices for 13 of the 34 cities 
are shown to be up 40 per cent above pre- 
war levels. This contrasts sharply with the 
claim of the unions that food costs have 
advanced much more than that amount 

Unless reports for subsequent months 
show a more rapid rate of increase in over. 
all living costs, there appears to be little 
likelihood of a‘revision of the “little stee]” 
formula. It is true that the 15 per cent 
wage increase allowable since Jan. 1, 1941. 
under that formula does not completel 
offset the rise in living costs, but Gover. 
ment wage stabilizers have indicated that, 
until there is a radical shift upward, the 
“little steel” formula will be left intact 
Figures for April may prove a better ba- 
rometer when they are compiled, for it was 
in that month that the President's “hold- 
the-line” order became effective. 


Bonuses. Employers should examine 
latest ruling on bonuses by the Wage and 
Hour Administrator. They may find that 
it upsets bonus plans that conform to 
wage-stabilization regulations of the WLB 

WLB has ruled that bonuses may be 
paid without WLB approval if they do not 
exceed bonuses paid during the preceding 
bonus year, or, if computed on a percentag 
or incentive basis, the rates and methods 
of computation are not changed to produce 
a larger bonus than was paid in the 
previous year. 

Wage and Hour Division has ruled that, 
in the case of employes normally working 
overtime and paid under the provisions of 
the Wage-Hour Law, bonuses that are pre- 
arranged as extra compensation must be 
added to an employe’s regular earnings to 
determine the hourly rate at which he is to 
be paid for overtime work. This is true 
even if the bonus is measured by an em- 
ployer’s net income, an employe’s length 
of service or similar factors. For each over- 
time hour in a bonus period in which an 
employe worked overtime he would be en 
titled to an additional ‘amount equal to 
one-half the bonus divided by the total 
number of hours worked during the entire 
period. 

For example, if during a year an em- 
ploye worked 2,100 hours, of which 100 
were overtime, and received a bonus of 
$210, his bonus for each hour worked 
would be 10 cents. Under the Wage-Hour 
ruling, he would be entitled to an addi- 
tional five cents for each of 100 hours of 
overtime, or a total of $5. 
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Both Must be 


White recognizes a two-fold responsibility as 
its part in the war. First and foremost . . . all its 
production facilities are applied to building the 
vital vehicles of war—tank destroyers, scout 
cars, half-tracs, prime movers, personnel carriers 
and cargo trucks. 


Second only to this . . . White has accepted its 
wartime obligation to help truck owners here 
at home keep their all but irreplaceable trucks 
running. They are vital transportation links in 


a wartime economy—playing a necessary part in 
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Kept Rolling 


speeding war production of all kinds and trans- 
porting essential civilian goods and food. 


That is why every White Branch and Dealer 
has been provided with the method and tools 
for a definite truck conservation plan. Your 
local White representative can show you how 
the plan prolongs truck life and conserves 
critical parts materials. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY e CLEVELAND 


Builders of U. S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half- 
Tracs, Prime Movers and Cargo Trucks, the complete line 
of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter-City 
Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 


GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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1 IS IN THIS, TOO 


“You may not know at first hand what my gun crew knows. I mean by that the 
way a man feels when he waits in the dark for hours on end for the drone o 
enemy bombers. You may not know at first hand the way a hundred hells can 
break out in less than the time it takes to call in your secretary for dictation 

“But you do know, that your crew, the workers who make the things we us, 
are aiming at just what we are aiming at — the downward swoop of the las 
flaming Messerschmidt, the last smoking Zero. 

“Tell them this from me. We need all they've got. If your employees wet 
where we are for just a week, they wouldn’t be thinking twice about time 
Or rationing. Or shortages. 

“I can’t believe there’s much of that lagging and dragging because I know 
Americans and what makes them tick. But you can tell the few who do needit 
that this war is no private dog fight. It’s the showdown of showdowns, betwee 
freedom for us or slavery for us. I mean ai// of us. Your crew is in this, too... 


re 
as much as we are. eee dae ie 


So we at Watson-Stillman are working twenty-four hours a day, seven days! 
week, serving this emergency, increasing our output of hydraulic presses, jacks 
pumps, valves and forged steel fittings. For these are products in greater ait 
greater demand in the plants where weapons, planes, tanks and ships are being 
built in the name of freedom. 

We at Watson-Stillman realize that this war must be fought until the unc 
ditional surrender of the Axis. To that end we direct all our efforts whde 
heartedly. The Watson-Stillman Company, Roselle, New Jersey. Engineers @ 
manufacturers of hydraulic presses, pumps, wire rope shears and jacks, forge 
steel fittings and valves. 


WATSON-STILLMAN 


PFydiackic Eqguiomert, Vawves, 
Forged Stel Fittingd. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


AR-PRODUCTION CUTBACK: 
SHIFT IN WEAPON TYPES 


Increased Ship, Plane Goals as Offsets to Contract Cancellations 


Importance to industries 
of ability to switch 


manufacturing facilities 


War production no longer offers business 
for everybody who can produce anything. 
"Some big orders for war materiel now are 
Sheing cancelled; other orders are going 
Sout for new types of materiel. So industry 
js facing some far-reaching changes in its 
gutlook for production. 

News of these changes is leading to a 


) variety of rumors. One manufacturer hears 
© that everything is to be shut off. Another, 


' that his competitors are getting set to go 
Whack into production of civilian goods. 
' There is a sudden interest in termination 
clauses in contracts, as companies pass 
along the word that work stoppages are 
on the increase. 

All this raises the question of exactly 
what’s happening in the production pro- 
gram. Here is the situation as nearly as it 
can be told under the restrictions of secrecy 
imposed on military production plans. 

Over all. Orders for war materiel still 
are immense. Total program authorized 
now is well over $300,000,000,000, while 
orders actually filled approach only one- 


third of that amount. A big new Navy 
appropriation of $29,000,000,000 has just 
passed the House. The Army has sent to 
Congress a request for $71,000,000,000, al- 
most 10 per cent more than it estimated 
it would need a few months ago. There is 
nothing in those figures to suggest a let- 
down in spending for arms. 

At the same time there is no blinking 
the fact that major readjustments are oc- 
curring throughout the war program. Here 
is how they affect specific industries. 

Construction. The cutback definitely is 
here in this field. The nation has 
enough factory space, except in certain 
specialties, to produce all the war goods 
it has materials to make. There is over- 
capacity so far as certain items are con- 
cerned. The big Chrysler tank arsenal 
alone probably could make all the tanks 
the program now calls for. Shipways for 
merchant vessels had to be cut back al- 
most a full year ago because their capacity 
outran raw material supply. 

Out of the $11,000,000,000 worth of fa- 
cilities now scheduled but not yet com- 
pleted, fully half are going to be reviewed 
by Donald M. Nelson’s War Production 
Board with a view to their cancellation. 
This news comes just as the figures show 


how 


that construction activities throughout the 
nation fell 45 per cent during the first 
quarter of 1943 compared with the peak 
volume completed in the third quarter. 

Machine tools. Cut in plant construc- 
tion is reflected directly in the outlook for 
machine-tool production. Russia’s large de- 
mands for industrial machinery help to 
offset the loss of domestic demand. While 
the machine-tool industry now has a back- 
log of orders big enough to keep it busy 
until next winter, its peak war load ap- 
parently has passed. 

Ordnance. Here is the field of direct 
military production that has taken the 
biggest cuts so far. The Army Ground 
Forces had to pare down a_ production 
program, of which ordnance is the largest 
part, by 25 per cent right at the start of 
the year in order to squeeze the over-all 
military program under the ceiling im- 
posed by the supply of men and materials. 

Now the ordnance program is subject to 
an increasing number of changes in orders 
arising from new developments in weap- 
ons, from new twists in the course of the 
war, from new requirements by allies. 

Tanks: Biggest cutback centers in tanks. 
The Russians cancelled almost all of their 
original very substantial requests for tanks 


—Harris & Ewing 


AMERICA’S PRODUCTION ANSWER WAS SO LOUD THAT WPB CHIEF NELSON MUST REVIEW PLANT FACILITIES 


"MAY 28, 1943 
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Industry has long used steel fence to prevent 
damage by marauders, firebugs and thieves. 
And so, when war broke out, America’s war 
plants were well prepared with good, tough 
Cyclone Fence to meet the new threat of sabo- 
teurs. As new war plants sprang up, steel 
fence was constructed around them to provide 
a “ring of steel” against enemy agents. 





You show proper credentials, or you don’t 
get in. All entrance and exit is confined to 
guarded gates, where watchmen can stop 
questionable persons—can check on materials 
carried into or from the plant. Gates between 
parking lots and the plant building itself give 
a final check-point to prevent the possibility 
of sneaking harmful materials in or valuable 
plans, tools, or dies from the plant. 


These rugged steel window guards plug a 
potentially dangerous leak in the plant protec- 
tion—the possibility of having some one inside 
the plant pass valuable information or ma- 
terials to a confederate outside. Sections of 
similar mesh can be used to enclose vital 
areas within the plant—to safeguard power 
control equipment, secret plans, or valuable 
tools and dies. 


S your plant protected in these three im- 

portant ways? If not, perhaps just a few 
feet of fence or a few window guards may 
make the difference between trouble and 
security. 

Demands for Cyclone Fence and Wire 
Guards are heavy, and supplies are limited. 


But if you are making war goods and have 


How Industry 
ocked the doors on 


CYCLONE . FENCE 
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proper priorities, we can provide the ma- 
terials you need to tighten up your plant 
protection. We'll help you plan your fenc- 
ing and give you a free estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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coupon today. 
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Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E53 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


SSb0ObebUREC Oe ORCS ORES ORR Stat 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; 
Approximately. .. 


specifications, illustrations. 


} School; [) Playground; 
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and combat vehicles due this year. But, ip 
place of tanks, they asked industrial equip. 
ment that takes up as much steel as the 
tanks would have required. So tank out. 
put has been slashed to the bone. 

Combat vehicles: Demand for newer. 
type mechanized equipment, however, stil] 
is large. Half-track combat vehicles ape 
being made in large numbers. A new, fast. 
er and lower tank killer is being developed 
to replace the M-3 75-mm. gun motor 
carriage and the M-10 3-inch gun motor 
arriage. An amphibious trailer is being 
mass-produced to go along with the am. 
phibious jeep, itself a fairly new vehicle. 

Guns: No one outside the War Depart. 
ment can say with certainty just how 
many artillery pieces and side arms stil] 
must be manufactured to equip our own 
Army, supply it with replacements for 
weapons lost in combat, and re-equip the 
soldiers of other countries who want to 
fight with the Allies. There still is a siz. 
able job ahead in outfitting the divisions 
in this country in training, many of which 
are only half-equipped, some of them lack- 
ing their quotas of major critical items by 
as much as 75 per cent. 

Only a start has been made in rearming 
the French army that fought with the 
Allies in North Africa. It has received 
less than one-third the equipment it needs, 
And, while the replacement supply of 
heavy artillery and similar Army stock 
used far behind the lines can be small, a 
very high replacement rate must be main- 
tained to make up for battle losses of 
rifles, machine guns, mortars, small arms 
and other troop weapons used in the front 
lines. Finally, as in the case of combat 
vehicles, new developments in guns call 
for new production lines, shutdowns on the 
lines turning out older models. Thus, the 
37-mm. antiaircraft gun is being replaced 
by the 40-mm. Bofors for medium-alti- 
tude work; the 75-mm. artillery piece by 
the 3-inch gun as an antitank weapon, and 
the M-7 self-propelled 105-mm. howitzer 
by a heavier self-propelled weapon. 

Ammunition. Here is another field where 
cutbacks and production slowdowns, al- 
ready substantial, may increase unless the 
war suddenly breaks wide open into a 
very great shooting war. Output of the 
$2,100,000,000 worth of ammunition and 
plants the Government has 
erected more than doubled in actual prac- 
tice what the designers thought the plants 
would produce. As a result, the Army has 
been able not only to build up a sizable 
stock pile for reserve, but to put some 
plants on a stand-by basis with orders 
enough just to keep going, and also to 
rub out some planned expansions of facili 
ties that were on the books. 

Transport equipment. The Army 4- 
ready has bought thousands upon thou- 
sands of standard-issue cars and trucks 
for use by troops in the field. But its de 
mands for big cargo trucks, 7- to 10-ton 
jobs, are going up as field operations 


explosives 
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To fly a Douglas C47 Skytrain twice across one 
half the world with 4% tons excess cargo “couldn't be 
done” by peacetime standards. Yet it was done under 
war conditions by Capt. Harold Sweet, Pan American 
Airways pilot in two trips from Miami to Calcutta, India 
on missions for China National Aviation Corp. These 
were routine flights, typical of the incredible daily ac- 
complishments with Douglas war transports through- 
out the world. Only by building airplanes to the highest 
conceivable safety standards are such feats possible. 
Many more such Douglas stories will come out of this 
war, pointing up future peacetime aircraft perform- 
ance beyond today’s fondest hopes. 

Doucias Arrcrart Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Long Beach + El Segundo + Tulsa - Oklahoma City + Chicago 


WAR WINGS THAT POINT UP THE FUTURE 


=f 


C-54 “Skymaster” C-47 “Skytrain” A-20 “Boston” S8D “Dountiess” 
C-53 “Skytrooper” A-20 “Havoc”  A-24 “Dountiess” 


DOUGLAS 


Largest Builder of Cargo and Transport Aircraft 
MEMBER, AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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ee thanks to the weather in South Bend, U. S. A. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT bull’s eyes are not luck. They are scored by accurate gunners 
operating accurate guns. And gun accuracy is a built-in feature— made possible 
by ideal production weather in an American gun factory back home. 


Consider the case of the manufacturer of delicate bearings for anti-aircraft 
guns. Nothing short of perfection is acceptable in these bearings. Variation 
of a fraction of a hairline may mean the difference of a Zero down, or a Zero 
dealing out death and destruction. 


But even the gauges used for checking bearings vary with varying weather 
conditions. Sointhis particular factory the problem of delivering perfect bear- 
ings was solved by using Trane air conditioning equipment to keep constant 
temperature in the gauge room. 


In other wars, weather on the production front was a temperamental neutral 
—helping or hindering the manufacturing efforts of friend and foe alike. 


In this war, weather—predetermined and rigidly controlled—is our ally. It 
helps our planes fly faster, farther, and higher... gives us more and better 


ammunition... helps assure the accuracy of our weapons... 


So Trane “weather magic” plays here, as it does n many another war fac- 
tory, an important role in the production effort. Skilled Trane field engineers, 
working with Government and industry, have applied this wide line of air 
handling and heat transfer equipment to maneuver neutral but unpredictable 
weather into an invaluable production ally. 


And from what Trane is doing today will develop improved standards for 
the America of tomorrow ... greater comfort, better health and 
living—thanks to Trane air conditioning—in the better days 


that are to come. 


‘THE TRANE COMPANY - oR CROSSE, WISCONSIN. 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





the same time, Rus 


sia’s requests for locomotives and railroad 
cars have forced production planners 4 
pull two of the large railroad-equipmey 
companies away from their tank-prody. 
tion jobs and put them back into the bys. 
ness of building railroad equipment. Oy 
own Army’s need for railroad equipmer: 


abroad exPaha, 


is expanding too. So are needs for road. 
building machinery, for generators ap 
pumps and other industrial machinery 
used in public utilities, for thousands a 
miles of pipe lines to carry fuel from bay 
depots to front lines. A year ago the Am 
Was buying very few gasoline container 
Now it puts 30,000 tons of steel a mont 
into production of five-gallon tins ané 
may need twice as many next year, 

Clothing and equipage. Army speai. 
ing for clothing and personal equipmen 
for the individual soldier now has reached 
a peak and is leveling off, but is not de 
creasing. There still are more than 2,000. 
000 men to be inducted this year, clothed 
housed and given personal equipment 
The WAACs, far from their authorized 
strength, have been unable to get their 
summer uniforms on time. The Army jus 
asked for bids on 19,000.000 shirts. On 
of the largest makers of denim, a materia 
particularly in demand today for wor 
clothing, has converted his looms to mak. 
ing tent twills urgently needed by the 
Quartermaster Corps to make up for a 
shortage of 5,000,000 yards of cotton duck 
ordinarily used in tentage. Lend-Leas 
buyers recently scoured New York’s Lov- 
er East Side to get $500,000 worth o 
secondhand clothing for immediate ship- 
ment to North Africa to clothe the naked 
millions there. 

In general, the Army’s supply prograr 
still is very much on the increase, a: 
though selective cutbacks are to be e- 
pected. In addition to the regular expend- 
ture of $300,000.000 a month for food an 
other housekeeping items, the Army er 
pects to increase its monthly spending for 
major items for the Ground Forces fron 
the present rate of $1,700,000,000 up to 
peak of $2,200,000,000 in October, a 
maintain it there for the rest of the year 

So the actual net reductions in the war 
production program appear to be relative 
ly small so far. Out of 90 plants shu! 
down by the order to stop production o 
one-fourth of the Ground Forces’ 1% 
program, all but five are back in operatic 
today on ship and aircraft work. 

Ships and aircraft. In fact, all buts 
handful of the larger manufacturing cot- 
cerns affected by cutbacks in the m 
mediate future are expected to find plent 
of jobs in the tremendous production pre 
gram outlined for ships and aircraft. The 
Navy itself has $9,000,000,000 to spen 
in the year starting July 1 for ships 
armor, guns and ammunition. The builé 
ing program for merchant ships calls for 
twice the tonnage produced last yea! 
There appears to be no limit at all on the 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change 


and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Ay ‘ 


ey 
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SOMETHING TO KEEP AHEAD OF! 


G1anT sky-liners shuttling tourists between the continents. 
Fast planes streaking over world-wide air routes transport- 
ing cargoes of all kinds. That day is coming ... it’s in the 
making now. 

Men and materials in the air, as on the earth, require in- 
surance... for obligations and responsibilities always exist, 
no matter what else changes. And to meet this challenge 
of the future The Maryland—with other casualty compa- 
nies—is in earnest preparation today. 

For over a decade, The Maryland has kept ahead of the 


aviation industry . . . foreseeing its insurance needs and 


meeting them. Fifteen years ago The Maryland insured 
airline operations against public hazards. It was in the first 
rank of companies behind the important Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. Its coverage is in force when commer- 
cial airlines fly vital military personnel and equipment on 
the urgent business of today. 

Tomorrow. ..when peace comes ...The Maryland will 
have the experience and breadth of vision to anticipate the 
insurance requirements of the upsurging American avia- 
tion industry which will girdle the globe. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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FOR VICTORY 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO 


- DODGE f+@0/ TRUCKS 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


THE DEALERS SERVE 
with Cars, Trucks, Parts 
and Service 





aircraft program, which amounted to more 
than $56,000,000,000 before the most re. 
cent Army and Navy requests came up, 

Someone gets hurt. On the other 
hand, some very painful surprises are be- 
ing handed to concerns through work stop- 
pages unaccompanied by new orders. The 
Army says it makes no attempt to change 
a production line unless the requirements 
for that product change by at least 10 
per cent, plus or minus. Where changes 
are necessary, cancellation of existing con- 
tracts now is mostly a matter of negoti- 
ation between the Army and the company 
involved. Where the Government already 
owns the plant and materials, it may just 
transfer them to another contractor work- 
ing on the same product. If the contractor 
owns the materials, the Government usual- 
ly buys them from him. But that takes 
care of the prime contractor only. 

While the large prime contractors usual- 
ly are diversified enough to take on a new 
job on a new product, their subcontractors 
frequently cannot make the change. One 
big manufacturer of construction machin- 
ery, faced with a stop order on tanks just 
as he prepared to make the M-7, is able 
to switch part of the tank facilities over 
to high-speed military tractors. Some sub- 
contractors engaged for the tank job will 
be frozen out with the shift to tractors. 

But even some prime contractors may 
find themselves out of war jobs in the 
future. It is the official verdict that high- 
cost producers will get a rapidly diminish- 
ing share of war orders from now on. It 
no longer is necessary for war agencies to 
place rush orders with just anyone, re- 
gardless of his inefficient showing. 

The ceiling is on. That trend is due to 
become more apparent in the future. The 
fact is that the sky no longer is the limit 
in war production. Ceilings are clamping 
down on orders for war materiel, now that 
the Army and Navy know where they 
want to go and what they need to pave 
the way. The change to a period of more 
selective arms manufacture is not likely to 
result in greater output of civilian goods, 
but it is certain to have some important 
effects on the fortunes of many individual 
companies deeply involved in war work. 


SERVING EXECUTIVES-- 
SERVING THE NATION... 


In providing cheerful and restful 
accommodations for executives 
engaged in the war-effort . . .we 
do our part. 

SINGLE ROOMS FROM $8 


DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FROM $16 


VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 


150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
Circle 6-7700 ta 4 
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“Here’s our pipe wrench, Mrs. Smith—and mother says can 


we please borrow a No. 3 oil can, your wire cutters... 


and a cup of flour?” 


A YEAR AGO Mrs. Smith had never 
changed a fuse. Now she’s developing 
into quite a plumber and amateur 
mechanic. Her neighbor, Mrs. Brown, 
is the woman who could never make 
her checking account “come out.” Mr. 
Brown had to balance it the first of 
every month. Now his address is a 
serial number, “c/o Postmaster, New 
York.” And Mrs. Brown has her point- 
ration book figured out a month ahead 
of time. . . . 


LIFE AT THE SMITHS and Browns still 
runs on the same old 24-hour day. 
Three meals. Dishes. Kids that get 
holes in their stockings and fall down 
in their best clothes. Monday is still 
wash-day up and down the block. But 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown and 
millions of women like them are man- 
aging to pack so many new techniques 
and services into those routine 24 
hours that they’re just twice as full. 


LIKE THEIR SISTERS in uniform and 
industry, they are relieving the man- 
power shortage by doing scores of 
masculine jobs themselves. Because 
they are vitally concerned, they have 
added to their responsibilities not only 


Ladi’ Fhe 


JOURNAL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 


A survey among 6000 representative Journal 
subscribers reveals that more than three-fourths 
are married — nearly half have husbands in war 
work — more than 5% are now in war plant work 


themselves — half are in some full-time or part- 


time organized war effort. 


important community duties but the 
organization of American homes to 
help in every way to win the war. 


ONE MAGAZINE, naturally, goes best 
with this up-and-doing surge. For 
wherever you find women striving for 
better things, there you find the 
Journal —a flame to their spirit and 
eagerness, Because the Journal lights 
the way ahead, it attracts America’s 
largest audited magazine audience. It 
is the nation’s greatest printed reser- 
voir of woman-power. The kind they 
talk about in Washington. And the 
kind your business’ future must de- 


pend on. NOW — for after the war. 




































































































A 50-caliber bullet tears through the recoil mechanism of an anti-tank 
gun far out on a foreign desert. The gun is out of action—but not for 
long. Spore parts are rushed up from the supply base, and soon the | 
gun is blasting away again. 


But what if these new parts don’t fit? What if they are a trifle too large 
or too small? The answer is all too obvious. 


Interchangéability of parts for all kinds of war equipment cgn be 
assured only by the careful inspection of every critical dimension with 
reliable gaging instruments before these parts are shipped to our 
fighting forces. 


SHEFFIELD is a Recognized Authority on Dimensional Control, 
producing the gages that assure the interchange- 


ability of manufactured parts. 


a SUA 


ATIVE 


_ BATTON, ONI0,-u. a. 
‘® Dimensionol Contre/ 
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Hemisphere Shift 
Toward Economy 
Of Self-Sufficiency 


War-enforced changes in Inter-Amerieap 
trade are giving evidence of becoming per. 
manent in many fields. U.S. ‘business ip 
terests are beginning to take stock of post. 
war possibilities, and are being warned ty 
expect new trends in commerce. 

Makers of proprietary medicines, for 
example, are told by T. W. Delahanty, 
chief of the drugs and pharmaceutieak 
unit of the Bureau of Forei7n and Domes 
tic Commerce, to plan for a_ possible 
shrinking market in South America. hp 
prewar times, the Hemisphere drug market 
flourished and was supplied principally by 
Germany. Now, Latin-American countries 
are planning to supply their own needs 
from local plants. This trend cannot be & 
pected to stop after the war. 

Another prospect is diminished imports 
of food in the Hemisphere. Latin Amerie 
normally was a heavy importer of fie, 
dried beans, salt fish, flour, and, to a lesser 
extent, canned goods. Now, the countries 
are seeking to supply their own demands. 

A straw in the wind is the agreement 
with the Bahama Islands to open the fish 
ing banks to U.S. fishermen, and proposals 
to establish a processing plant in the is 
lands. Caribbean countries want refrigera- 
tion and processing plants to preserve fish 
caught in local waters. South and Central 
American countries want more flour mil 
and are establishing projects for better 
balanced agriculture. They are getting 
U.S. financial and technical assistance, 

Local industries. War also has brought 
a boom to local industrial establishments, 
particularly in Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
Prospects are that these industries will k 
encouraged to expand further after the wat. 

In Argentina, last year’s 
production of manufactures was doubk 
the value of agricultural products, amount 
ing to 7,000,000,000 pesos (about $1,750; 
000,000). The Argentine Central Bank 
foresees postwar imports limited principal 
ly to heavy items that can be used to@ 
pand local factories. ; 

Postwar development. Almost all Hemr 
sphere nations, large and small, are look 
ing forward to new industries after the wat 
Indications are that Europe will not be 

able soon to supply Latin America 
the usual exports after peace comes, 
that U.S. factories may be busy for som 
time domestic demand. Meat 


for example, 


meeting 
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Its EXTRA ZING 


now comes in bags Wiis etisalat niin 


with a Zero ...or a Messerschmitt. It is going 
faster and will strike harder because an oxidiz- 
ing agent such as potassium perchlorate was 
used in the powder charge that launched its 
deadly mission. Potassium perchlorate makes 
powder burn faster, gives it extra power, gives 
bullets and shells extra zing. 


Because of its chemical nature, potassium 
perchlorate has always been shipped and 
stored in metal drums. Could another type 
container be perfected to release the metal 
in these drums for other war uses? Bemis bag 
engineers tackled the problem and today our 
production lines are turning out specially de- 
signed and constructed Bemis Waterproof Bags 
that do the job safely and economically. 


This is just one of the many contribut’ons 
Bemis has made to the war effort through its 
experience and know-how in shipment of hard- 
to-handle products. New materials, new con- 
structions, new bags are being developed con- 
tinuously ... engineered for wartime jobs, they 
will provide more serviceable, better selling 
containers for peacetime products after victory. 


Though we are busy on war work we still sup- 
ply bags for essential industrial and agricul- 
tural products. If you have a packaging prob- 
lem, present or future, let’s talk it over. 


CONTRIBUTING TO VICTORY 


In 23 Bemis factories and mills, over 8000 loyal Bemis 
workers, like Charles Vondra, of the Omaha factory, 
are turning out bags that carry food and supplies to 
our fighting men, tents that shelter them, camouflage 
material and sandbags that help protect them. And, 
in addition to this essential service, they are buying 
war bonds heavily. 


a as 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS © PLANTS IN 23 CITIES 

















Metropolitan Moments . ... . . . by Wisdom 





“Our Farmers Need Each Jack and Bill 
Their Cows to Milk and Fields to Till” 


And high-proof alcohol is needed, too, to make essential war products. That’s why 
Calvert distilleries are now converted 100% to war production. But laid away in 
Calvert’s air-conditioned warehouses are substantial reserves of rare, selected stocks. 
Now irreplaceable, the very cream of these stocks is refined to a magnificent mel- 
lowness and labeled Calvert Reserve, the “finest you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation... Calvert Reserve... will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 













































THEY MUST ARRIVE SAFE 


._ that’s why so many airplane engines are 


shipped in Douglas Fir Plywood boxes! 
& — : 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD —_ 


WAR USE FOLDER 


* 
Real Lumber Because Douglas Fir Plywood boxes and crates offer far 


ER more protection reduce weight save space 
ond are re-usable over and over again thousands 
MADE LARGER, LIGHT of airplane engines and other vital bs equipment are 
SPLIT - PROOF being shipped in them. Keep this in mind. After Victory, 
let Douglas Fir Plywood help solve your crating prob- 
STRONGER lems, too. Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma, Wash 











while, Latin- \merican industries expect | 
become established firmly. 

These include plants that produce ty 
tiles, cement, shoes, glassware and chey 
cals. Countries in rubber-producing ar, 
also look forward to their own tire ty 
tories, and a heavy demand for oil » 
fineries and other oil-processing plants 





to be expected. 

Brazil and Mexico also have ye 
rounded plans to expand their steel indy 
tries, and even Chile and Peru have » 
bitions in this direction. Brazil expec 
new coking processes to enable her to ys 
low-grade coal with her rich iron ore. 

Investment money. An indication of h 
expanding industries may be finance 
comes from a new partnership enterprs 
set up by Charles F. Glore, New York j 
vestment banker. Mr. Glore and a [3 
group have joined with a Mexican gry 
to organize Impulsora Comercial e | 
dustrial, S.A. The New Yorkers and { 
Mexican group, headed by  Salvad 
Ugarte, president of the Banco de Comer 
in Mexico City, each will put up $250, 
as a starter. 

Purpose of the U.S.-Mexican partne 
ship is to finance new industries in Mei 
Immediate goal is to establish bray 
plants in Mexico of U.S. concerns, but i 
dependent industries are not ruled w 
The group already has interests in a brey 
ery, glassworks, a chemical plant, and 
soft drink plant. Mexicans have a majo 
ity on the board of directors. 

This type of venture appears to follos 
the plan recommended by Eric. A. Job- 
ston, U.S. Chamber of Commerce presides! 
and chairman of the Inter-American I. 
velopment Commission for the U.S. 


Mexico. Reports from Mexican sources 
of priority assistance to obtain oil-drilli 
and refining equipment are met with ¢ 
ficial silence in Washington. 

The Mexican Chamber of Commerce i 
Chicago reported that arrangements ha 
been made by Efrain Buenrostro, head« 
the Government-owned Mexican oil i 
dustry, to obtain equipment that mig 
cost up to $50,000,000. Then Ezcelsw 
a Mexico City newspaper, announe 
that the United States had agreed to sy 
ply material for a high-octane gasoline ® 
finery in Mexico, with a capacity of 5, 
barrels a day. 

In view of the shortage of well-drill 
equipment in this country and the growit 
demand of the War Department for mo 
high-octane gas plants here, leaders in! 
oil industry are awaiting an explanati 

In April, 1942, however, a joint sta 
ment by Under Secretary of State Sum 
Welles and Mexican Foreign Ministe 
Ezequiel Padilla indicated that the U» 
had agreed to establish in Mexico a hig 
octane plant, along with other industné 
enterprises, “as suon as the necessary eq? 
ment can be spared.” The Mexican sta 
ments, therefore, may carry some weigi: 
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WHAT'S $0 SECRET ABOUT A MACHINE TOOL, ANYWAY? 


Must Close Jt Up also mean Cover It Up? 

How much easier it would be to inspect and maintain 
a machine if you could see through to vital working parts. 

That goes for hobbing, milling, broaching, automatic 
screw machines . . . for drills, grinders, turbines, looms, 
gear boxes ... your own machines. 

Why not open them up with glass? Keep an eye on 
their operation, on wear, on lubrication. Catch the little 
things before they become big headaches? 

Glass is ready to take over such applications. Right 
now. As a plus to unéqualed and lasting transparency, 
research has fitted glass with an iron constitution, and 







has added other amazing qualities which make it ready 
to do business for you in places you never thought of be- 
fore. 

When you design or redesign anything for industry, 
for the home, or for any structure, just remember that to- 
day there is a transparent material with unusual qualities 
of surface hardness, of strength, weathering, and per- 
manence. This material combines a variety of chemical 
and physical properties found in no other substances. 
It’s glass. L-O-F Glass to be precise. 

Not the glass of your boyhood. Flat glass has come of 
age, too. 

Won’t you write us about any possible use of glass that 
may appeal to you, no matter how revolutionary or un- 
usual? That’s the way to really find out. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Company, 1853 Nicholas Building, Toledo, O. 



























LIBBEY-OWENS:-FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN Yeas 

















Window on New Worlds 


NTIL recently there were 
U a lot of very small things 
that scientists knew existed, 
buc that even the best micro- 
scopes couldn't show — things 
even smaller than the light 
waves that would make them 
visible. 


That was a fundamental 
limitation. It was like trying 
to use a yardstick with no feet 
or inches marked on it. You 
could measure big things, like 
a house. But when you tried to 
use it to measure small things, 
like a pin, you'd be stumped. 


Then it was discovered that 
electrons —— tiny 
electricity—behave like light 
waves, although they are much 


particles of 


shorter than the light waves 
we see by: Magnets and electric 
fields act on these electrons very 
much as a lens acts on light. 
So electron microscopes were de- 
veloped. And, sure enough, 
they opened up to view a 
whole world that had previ- 
ously been invisible! 

It’s too early yet to predict 
all that this new world con- 
tains. But what it promises! 
Just imagine what it would 
mean to doctors to see—not 
just in vague outline, but with 
details of structure—the mys- 
terious somethings that cause 
influenza, infantile paralysis, 
and the common cold! Or for 
chemists to study the complex 


molecules of synthetic plastics, 
or the crystals that give alloys 
their unusual properties. From 
here on—it’s anybody's guess! 

Like every other tool of 
science, right now the electron 
microscope is being aimed at 
things that will help win the 
war. But when we say that the 
world after the war is going 
to be better, it’s because the 
electron microscope and the 
other new tools developed in 
the research laboratories of 
American industry will help 
to make it so. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

* * * 


Tune in the General Electric 
MAZDA Lamp Radio Program— 
10:00 p.m. EWT, Sundays— NBC 
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On the basis of the war outlook at present.....AS a businessman: 
You_can expect no general release of materials to civilian industry in 
1943; no easing of military demand for steel, copper, aluminum, lumber, etc. 

You must expect some sharp shifts in military demand. Construction demand 
will be down, locomotive demand up; ammunition down, airplanes up; textiles will 
be leveling off, food rising; tanks down, gasoline containers up. And so on. 

You need to prepare for rising demand from military services and from war 
industry for available man power. That demand will approach a peak in late 1943. 

You _ will face more and more difficulties in doing business, more trouble 
getting materials unless yours is a war business, more trouble finding work- 
ers, more trouble with transportation and repair of equipment and with war rules. 

Thus: This isn't to be the year of reversal in industry's conversion to war. 

Next year may be. It all depends on when one of the two wars ends. If war 
against Germany should end, then Army orders would face wholesale cancellation. 
If Japan should be defeated first--very unlikely--Navy orders would be most af- 
fected. So long as neither war ends, military demand will be dominant. 
We give you on page 49 the story of what is happening to war orders. 













































A point to keep in mind is this..... 
Shifting military demand means some contract cancellation. 
And: Contract cancellation has effects all along the line. Most contracts 
protect the prime contractor against loss when an order is cancelled. Not so 
many contracts protect the subcontractor, the supplier of parts. 

It may be well for subcontractors to make more sure of their position. 

Army and Navy are aware of this problem. They are working now on a uniform 
clause covering contract cancellation. A little pressure might speed action. 














As for the outlook confronting civilian industry..... 
There is to be little, if any. output increase for most consumer durables. 
No new refrigerators for general use, no washing machines, radios, vacuum 
cleaners. There's no prospect now of a 1944 Victory car, despite rumor. 

More hardware: Yes, more hammers, hoes, saws, rakes, wrenches, more tools. 
More repair parts: Yes, many more, more valves, electric motors, spark plugs, 
radio tubes, more of everything needed to repair consumer durables that now are 
wearing out. More tires: Yes, some more. More baby carriages, too. 

But: All in all, there isn't to be much 1943 pickup in civilian industry. 
Qutlook for 1944 depends altogether on what happens in the war. 




























In the field of trade..... 
Filling stations: Outlook dark in the East. No easing in sight for acute 
gasoline shortage. Reasons: (1) rising military demand; (2) delivery trouble. 
Black markets: An increasing threat to honest retailers and wholesalers. 
Barbershops, liquor stores are bootlegging potatoes, chickens, etc. And: unless 
enforcement improves, bootlegging can grow to immense proportions. 
Grade labeling: No grade marks to be required in 1943 pack of canned goods. 
Grades, without labeling on cans, will be supplied to retailers on invoices. 
Vacation resorts: 1943 business verv uncertain in the East. Regulations 
now bar use of gasoline for vacation tra’el, even of A card gasoline. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=-=-(Continucu, 


Price roll-back: It is still talked about for June l, stili scneduled. 
Yet: There is little evidence that OPA is prepared to enforce a roll-back; that 
plans really are matured to subsidize lower food prices. 

Every sign suggests that Government is to be forced to do more managing of 
distribution; that hit-or-miss rationing plans, self-enforcing price-control 
plans won't work in practice. The East already suffers from acute inflation of 
ration coupons, a supply of ration money far in excess of available gasoline. 








To turn to the outlook for new taxes..... 

There still is a chance that tax withholding from incomes can start July l. 
Treasury has been going ahead with its plans. Yet it soon may be too late. 

Then: With the pay-as-you-go issue settled, Congress still will have to 
face problem of designing a general 1943 revenue act. That is to be very diffi- 
cult. It may fall short of something impressive in the way of yield. 

Treasury, of course, wants $16,000,000,000 more revenue. It will be lucky 
to get half that amount. It may get even less than half in new taxes. 

The Treasury intends to ask Congress for the following: 

From corporation income: A 55 per cent tax rate against present 40 per cent. 
Additional yield would be about $2,000,000,000. The most Congress might give is 
a 45 or 50 per cent rate. And: Revenue from that might be made refundable. 

From individual income: Treasury wants lower exemptions for married per- 
sons, for dependents. Also: It wants higher surtax rates on lower and middle 
incomes. Again, Congress will be slow to give the Treasury what it wants, at 
least in full. 

From a spending tax: Goal is $6,500,000,000, of which $4,500,000,000 would 
be refundable after the war. But: Almost no chance that Congress will go along. 

From removal of so-called "inequities": Treasury wants compulsory joint re- 
turns, taxation of income from State and local securities. Congress doesn't. 

Congress, for its part, inclines toward a retail sales tax. 

However: The base for a retail sales tax is narrowing; is offering less and 

opportunity for big revenue. As the Treasury analyzes it..... 

A gross sales tax base in vear beginning July 1 will be $50,200,000,000. 

If food is excluded, as it probably would be, the base is $30,100,000,000. 

And: Deducting retail value of goods now subject to excises, the base for a 
retail sales tax contracts $14,500,000,000 more to $15,600,000,000. 

A 10 per cent retail sales tax applied to this base would yield no more than 
$1,560,000,000. So: That does not solve the nation's revenue problem, 
































A fundamental tax fact is that about 85 per cent of total individual income 
is received by persons with $5,000 or less income per year. 

Yet: Less than 60 per cent of individual income taxes comes from this group. 

Unless there is to be a drastic leveling of incomes, the problem becomes one 
of finding ways to get more revenue from the mass of income down the scale. 

Present Administration policy is not favorable to that approach. 





When it comes to the field of labor relations: 

John L. Lewis, back in the AFL, probably will gain in prestige and power. 

Phil Murray, in self-protection, may need to seek allies for his CIO inside 
the AFL; may be maneuvered into a position where he, too, will want to enter the 
AFL again. Murray's CIO on the outside may not be in such a favorable position. 

And: William Green may now see fit to step into retirement. 

Lewis, alone, saw little chance to gain new concessions from Government. 
Back in the AFL, he could share in concessions going to the bigger organization. 

As for the present coal situation: Mr. Roosevelt personally may have to 
Step in to effect a settlement; may have to act in place of Mr. Ickes or the War 
Labor Board. President probably can get an agreement when and if he acts. 

Almost certainly, Lewis back in the AFL would mean a stronger postwar labor 
situation; would make less likely a playing of one labor group against another. 
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To many little boys, war is just a game to play... 
like “‘Gangsters,”’ “‘Indians,”’ or ‘‘Pirates.”’ 

But to this little boy, war means something dif- 
ferent! His daddy has gone away, maybe for a long 
time... possibly forever. 

To him war means a lonesome, longing childish 
heart—a void that only a father can fill. 

Yes—we must work and fight with every ounce of 
strength and skill we have—we must make far greater 
sacrifices . . . before this little boy, and many thou- 
sands like him, can again have their daddies home. 

For all these little boys, then—and their mothers— 

: and their soldier-fathers—LET’S PRODUCE 
MORE, FASTER! They are depending on us for the 


ammunition, equipment, and supplies that mean a 








a 
quicker Victory. 
in . - . . 
The Gulf South is JN this war. Its people, its re- 
sources, its mighty industries are joined with the rest 
1e ° ° , 
of America in the grim race to outproduce and out- 
= fight our enemies. 
1€ 
Buy War Bonds... Help America’s Victory! : ~~ : 
de 
he 
ne 
Working with All America for VICTORY 
ne This Advertisement Published by 
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ON TIME! 


We are fully aware of the 
importance of “‘time table 
deliveries’”’ in war produc- 
tion. Many of America’s 
leading manufacturers en- 
trust their precision tool 
problems to us because 
they have confidence in 
the accuracy of our work 
as well as the promptness 
of our service. 


PRECISION TOOL MAKERS 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
Send 


which copies are now being re- 


effective. the address at 


ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 
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—at ESSEX HOUSE 
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* Quiet Park Location 
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Single Rooms from 36 
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of the Week 


Senator Albert B. Chandler (Dem.). 
of Kentucky, holds a distinction 
by few members of Congress, past or pres- 
ent. He told the Senate that Allied strat- 


Was basically 


shared 


wrong. His speech 
was encouraged by 
men in high places, 
reportedly in military 
quarters. And, above 
all, it a reply 
from the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, 
himself. 
Essentially, the 
Senator 


drew 


brought an 
—Harris & Ewing 


old dispute up to 
SENATOR CHANDLER 


date and made him- 
self the spokesman for one faction among 
those who advise President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill. As expressed by 
Senator Chandler this viewpoint was: 
should be 
given top priority on defeat. While 
Allied power is concentrated on Ger- 


Japan, not Germany, 


many, Japan is given time to dig in, 
and, perhaps, make herself unbeat- 
able. If Germany is defeated first, the 
Senator asked, how much help will 
Britain and Russia then give America 
in its war with Japan? Senator Chan- 
dler also asked why 60,000 Japanese 
in Burma were able to stall off a Brit- 
ish army of 2,000,000 in India. The 
British, he said, should go to China’s 
attacking in Burma. 

The Senator, a consistent New Dealer 
and supporter of Mr. Roosevelt’s prewar 
foreign policy, promptly fouad himself in 
strange company. One after another, mem- 
bers of the prewar isolationist bloc, led 
by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
arose to agree with him. 

Mr. Churchill replied before a joint 
session of Congress. He pledged unstinted 
British help until Japan is beaten, but 
made it plain that the attack in the Far 
East must wait. The supply problem, he 
said, assault in 


assistance by 


rules out an immediate 
Burma. 

Senator Chandler previously was known 
best for his informal ways with Kentucky 
campaign crowds. Now, he has a new 
prominence, though little more than that, 
to show for his pains. No change in the 
Churchill-Roosevelt war plan is in sight. 
But, at least, the Senator raised basic 
questioris that have been troubling some 
thoughtful military men, and the con- 
troversy runs on unabated. 


Judge Marvin Jones is a man of 
many troubles. He is chairman of the 
United Nations conference on food and 


agriculture at Hot Springs, Va., and it js 
his job to steer the delegates past ¢oq. 
troversial pitfalls and into ultimate agne 
ment. His task is important because thy 
is the first conference gp 
postwar questions, and bickering and dg 
agreement might augur badly for confe, 
ences to follow. 

But Judge Jones’s difficulties are broad. 
er than that. His task is complicated by, 
critical press. He is trying to mollity, j 
he can, 


international 


the newspapermen covering th 
conference. They are indignant becaug 
on President Roosevelt’s orders, they ap 
forbidden the customary free contact with 
the delegates and are barred by troops 
from the conference hotel. 

Realizing that a bad press might lesse 
the chances of agreement, Judge Jones x 
about doing what he could. He invited th 
reporters to a swanky reception. He sai 
they could talk with delegates on the phon 
and that delegates were free to hold pres 





conferences when they wished. He prom- 
ised that he himself would hold a pres 
conference daily. But free access to the 
hotel and delegates still was out. 

So the best of Judge Jones’s effory 
failed to appease the reporters. They aad 
their editors fear the 
President is trying to 
establish a precedent 
for similar secrecy at 
later 
Thus they are seizing 


conferences. 


upon whatever news 
they can glean about 
the present meeting. 
They leaped, for in- 
stance, upon the first 
dispute — over what 
should be Re 
officially. And oe 
they devoted much space to reporting th 
purchase of 100 cases of assorted liquon 
for the refreshment of the delegates. 
Now, Judge Jones has a reputation 1 
Washington as a_ sure-footed negotiator 
and soother of ruffled feelings. He is? 
Texas farmer and lawyer who spent ® 
years in the House, and in early New De 
days was chairman of the Agricultur 
Committee. At one time he was consi: 
ered for the post of Secretary of Agrict 
ture. He went to the Court of Claims ® 
stead. Lately he has been helping Econot 
ic Stabilizer Byrnes with farm problem 
Judge Jones’s capacities for negotiatio 
are expected to prove of value where the 
delegates are concerned. But the newsite 
won’t be soothed. Nothing will satis 
them but free access to the delegate 
And that, Judge Jones now says, 8° 
closed issue. 


language 
used 
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When peace is established a great 

variety of new products for the house- 

wife will be forthcoming. One of 
—Amt fp these will be a new refrigerator. 


ES 
wes Possibly this model will have a trans- 


parent door—also push button revolv- 
ing shelves. 


ting the 
| Tiquor 
ites. 
ation ©} When Victory comes, Bohn will con- 
egotialt' ® tinue such work as designing new re- 
He ‘’ frigerator parts and other advanced 
saat products. 

ricultut § New light alloys developed and fab- 
s cons & ticaed by Bohn engineers will make 
Agric such products possible. 
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Remember the name Bohn. When the 
time comes, we will be glad to coop- 
trate with engineers in developing 
tomorrow’s requirements. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
Designers and Fabricators—ALUMINUM © MAGNESIUM © BRASS © AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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and Nays” 
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Epitror’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thos 
not intended for publication, and thos 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Threat of Oil Shortage 


Sir:—When writers get on the subject 
of petroleum products, they invariably 
make one fundamental error: They assume 
we have infinite supplies of oil available: 
that scarcity is merely a matter of trans 
portation. I quote a typical statement in 
the May 14 issue of your magazine: “Gaso- 
line ratioiing in the West is related to the 
supply of rubber, rather than of oil ” 

You ought to visit refineries in the Mid- 
west oil region. There vou would find a 
shortage of crude oil and great anxiety 
about the crude situation a few months 
hence. It is a nip-and-tuck race for re 
finers to supply demand right here where 
it is produced. Week by week, the supplies 
available for civilians everywhere will grow 
tighter, and, when the supply for the mili 
tary dwindles, then Congress will awaken 
to action. But it will be too late. It takes 
three vears normally to reach a result in 
producing oil. 

Owensboro, Ky. Tuoaras M. Garey 
* * * 
Definition of ‘Axis’ 

Sir:—I wonder why it has become the 
custom to refer to Germany, Italy and 
Japan as the Axis powers. The word “axis” 
is defined as “a straight line, real or imag- 
inary, passing through a body that actual- 
lv, or supposedly, revolves on it.” 

If our enemies form an axis, then ad- 
jacent countries are actually, or supposed- 
ly, dependent upon them. I do not believe 
they do revolve upon such an axis, nor are 
they supposed to. Another designation 
should be initiated for our enemies. 
Avon, N.J. G. E. Dennis 


Farm View on Food Costs 


Sir:—The cause of high food prices is 
heing charged to the farmer and the fac- 
tory worker, with the farmer shouldering 
the lion’s share of the accusation. If the 
earnings of farmers had been comparable 
to those of city workers, there wouldn’t 
have been the general exodus from the 
farms to the city during the last few years 
and the volume of food production would 
be larger. We are getting war materiel by 
paying for it; the same formula will pro- 
duce food in abundance. The farmer knows 
his production is in the balance if he is de- 
nied equipment, man power and sufficient 
reward for his labor 
Charlestown, Mass. Paut B. Beck 
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TIME 


The world’s most accurate portable 
timepiece—a Hamilton chronometer— 
helps cruisers find their way in str, 
waters. It’s a wartime example of 
precision that has made Hamilton 
watches famous for more than fifty years, 


HAMILTON The / 


$O THAT THE 
GUNS MAY BARK 


Getting the ammunition to the 
deck gun quickly, surely, is one 
of the jobs that Sedgwick Hoists 


are doing in war service 


Sedguric 


Special purpose hoist equipment 
for Navy and Maritime Vessels, 
Aircraft Factories, Ordnance 
Plants, Depots, Arsenals and Forts. 


SEDGWICK 
MACHINE WORKS 
156 WEST 15th ST. 
NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1893 
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Trucks That Rain Death Upward 


E INTERNATIONAL HALF-TRACK is a 
truck that carries its own pavement. 
kt can speed over bog, sand, mud and 
mountain .. . carrying armed-to-the-teeth 
personnel to seize and hold a position, 
of toting fast anti-aircraft firepower that 
rains death upward. 

The International Half-Track is prov- 
ing on the world’s battlefronts that it can 
take it, as well as dish it out. It should. It’s 
a brother under the armor to the Interna- 
tional Truck that was the largest selling 
heavy-duty truck on the market when civil- 
ian trucks were still being made. 

When the story of this war is written, 
the nation’s trucks will contribute one of 
the most glorious chapters. A vital part 
of this war is being waged on the high- 
ways of America, where trucks defy time, 
ustance, and weather. They haul mate- 
tals to keep the wheels of America’s war 
eduction turning, and food supplies to 


feed America’s great army of industry. 


Trucks must work harder and longer, 
to the last possible mile, because there 
aren't any new trucks to take their places. 
That means that every truck on the road 
today must be babied and serviced to give 
better and longer wear than was ever ex- 
pected of trucks before. 


And International civilian truck serv- 
ice—the largest company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization in the world—is now a war- 
time truck service. More alert and more 
efficient than ever to keep your trucks on 
their jobs. Whether they’re International 
Trucks or any other make, bring them to 
an International Branch or Dealer. You'll 
find International service close at hand 
—pledged to keep your trucks rolling— 
pledged to Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue _—_ Chicago, Illinois 


y YAN \ 
(INTERNATIONAL) 
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MAJOR WAR PRODUCTS BUILT BY 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Half-Track Military Vehicles Torpedoes 
Artillery Prime Movers 
Automatic Airplane Cannon 
Oerlikon Gun Mounts Military Trucks 
Military Tractors 
Steel Products for Military Use 
Aerodrome Control Trucks 

Armored Scout Car Hulls 
High Speed 155 mm. Gun Carriages 
Gun Loaders 
Airplane Engine Cowling Assemblies 
Tank Transmissions 
Blood Bank Refrigerators 
Shells Gun Carriages 
Adapter Boosters Trackers 
Marine Corps Invasion Ice Chests 
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Four Harvester Piants have been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E”’ for Excelience. 
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Mashangion WMspeny. 


Ickes-White House Split On Mine Dispute . . . Rivalry 
In Farm-Labor Drive . . . Control of Stock Markets} 


U.S. military men are not at all 
happy over the fact that Russia is 
supplying to Japan invaluable infor- 
mation concerning the west-to-east 
movement of weather in the Aleutian 
area. The Japanese obtained access to 
weather reports as part of a new fish- 
ing agreement with the Russians. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill gave assurances to 
Congress with regard to British inten- 
tions to go all the way in the war 
against Japan when it became evident 
that American military men _ were 
greatly disturbed by the allotment of 
shipping between war areas that made 
a full-scale Pacific war very difficult, 
if not impossible. 


2 @ @ 


It has been necessary for some Amer- 
ican military leaders to talk to Con- 
gressmen in order to get attention 
from the White House on issues of 
war strategy. One strong view has 
been that America’s division of ship- 
ing was influenced unduly by needs 
of the European theater of the war. 


= = & 


Lieut. Col. Jay Taylor of the Food 
Administration and Paul McNutt’s 
Employment Service are battling for 
authority in the field of labor recruit- 
ing for farm work. Colonel Taylor is 
winning out to date. 


x~ « * 


Gen. Douglas MacAithur may not 
always be without ships to carry out 
some of his ideas for an offensive 
against the Japanese up the island 
chains from the south. General Mac- 
Arthur has not had much equipment 
with which to work during the 14 
months that he has been in command 
in the Southwest Pacific. 


x * * 


Harold Ickes received assurances from 
John L. Lewis that the union-op- 
erator dispute in the coal mining in- 
dustry could be adjusted quickly if 
Mr. Ickes handled the matter. Mr. 


68 


Ickes was not averse to that arrange- 
ment, but the White House refused to 
by-pass the WLB and face resigna- 
tion of the Board’s members. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt himself timed 
the letter to Congress hinting that he 
would veto the Ruml tax plan. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau had favored earlier 
action by Mr. Roosevelt, but the Pres- 
ident waited until what he thought 
was the psychological moment. 


x * * 


Ben Cohen, as chief adviser to James 
Byrnes, Economic Stabilizer, wanted 
to find a set of words that would give 
back to the War Labor Board the 
power to adjust gross inequities in 
wages, but without using those words. 
WLB insisted on the words them- 
selves, and got them. 


x *«* * 


Treasury’s Harry White is making 
progress in his effort to’sell the U.S. 
idea of a world stabilization fund to 
the first of the finance experts of 
United Nations countries coming here 
to learn details of the plan. 


x * * 


There are hints that the White House 
is not altogether satisfied with the at- 
titude of some important officials in 
the State Department in regard to 
Russia. One view is that Russian sus- 
picion of this country’s motives traces 
in part to the views of some officials 
who have a part in shaping American 
foreign policy. 


x « * 


It is true that at least one official is 
working on plans for regulation of se- 
curity markets in event there is a de- 
cision that it is needed. No signs of 
such a decision can be found here. 


x * 


The Duke of Windsor may be able to 
visit England as a result of his latest 
meeting with President Roosevelt and 
Prime Mimster Churchill. 








—— Jj 


Some high officials here expreg 
amazement that Winston Churdj 
as British Prime Minister, instes; 
Mr. Roosevelt made the speech 
fending the earlier Roosevelt-Chuq 
ill decision to subordinate the wz 
Japan and to concentrate on y 
many. 
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The relatively slight public reac 
to the U.S.-British victory in Aiq 
was a factor in the decision that wq 
thing now has to be done to speci 
the war against Japan. Officials § 
that deepest American interest # 
ters in that war. 


x * * 


Some insiders in the War Producy 
Board expect this year’s munity 
output to fall short of goals byq 
eral billion dollars. One reason is4 
industry is trying to operate at 
with a shortage of trained executy 
and skilled workers. 


x * * 


WPB's Office of Civilian Reo 
ments, contrary to some rumor 
not planning any production ti 
crease civilian comfort. The a 
wants just to keep civilians func 
ing, nothing more. 


x * * 








Germany’s industrial cartel ar 
ments, as they affect present bu 
organizations in Europe and | 
America, are getting a lot of! 
study in Washington. The idea! 
smash them along with the Naa 
tary machine. 









x * * 


Union leaders are quietly 
demands for more wage i 
They don't expect their demant 
a roll-back on prices to be m 
Office of Price Administration 
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The Government is hiring at leas 
private detective agency to m™ 
gate qualifications of war work? 
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Remember This Famous Sign of 


live Great Whiskies Wedded Into One 














lden Wedding 


¥ HERE is the sien of real enjoyment. The famous trademark of the whiskey that 





# has had no peers for fifty years—because it’s five great whiskies “wedded” into one! 











_ HERE are the five great whiskies, carefully chosen from <)> TASTE Golden Wedding today. Its smoothness and lightness 
@-the finest aged stocks—each for a rare distinction of its own, will delight you. Golden Wedding's distilleries are now working 
Richness ... character ... flavor... tang... bouquet. It's the 100°, for war but enough whiskies for Golden Wedding—made 


“ t 
wedding” of all five that gives you Golden Wedding! before the war—are available to meet sour moderate demands. 


A blend of straight whiskies—86 Proof—the straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 years or more old. Copr. 1943 Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa., 
Tune in Schenley’s Cresta blanca Wine Carnival every Wednesday evening, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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